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‘The Week. 


es Thursday to Saturday the Senate had its turn with the 

Chinese question, and passed the House bill at last by a vote of 
39 to 27, with some amendments of slight importance. By it 
neither foreign vessels nor native-owned will be allowed to bring to 
this country from any quarter more than fifteen Chinamen on a 


single voyage, and these passengers must regularly appear in the 
manifest as part of the cargo. Violation of these provisions is pun- 
ishable with a fine of one hundred dollars and imprisonment up to 
six months for each Chinaman in excess of the prescribed number, 
and the amount of the penalties becomes a lien upon the vessel. 
Exception is made in favor of Government officials or attachés of 
the Chinese Embassy, and of temporary sojourners having an edu- 
cational end in view; and masters whose vessels are driven into port 
by stress of weather will not be held liable. The two Republican 
Senators from California, Messrs. Sargent and Booth, the Demo- 
eratice Mr. Grover of Oregon, Senator Jones of Nevada, indeed 
the Senators from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacifie, were ea 
They had 
as natural coadjutors their Southern colleagues, like Senators Mor- 
gan and Eustis, and this fact alone, in the eyes of a tolerably logical 
publie, would have indicated Mr. Blaine’s place to be on the opposite 
side. Other considerations prompted him to an ostentatious adhe- 
sion to the sand-lot view of the question. Mr. Hamlin and Mr. 
Matthews spoke ably and at length in opposition to the bill, on 
humanitarian grounds and on behalf of internaticoal courtesy and 
good faith. Mr. Conkling tried to reduce the measure to a simple 
giving of notice to abrogate the treaty if not modified by mutual 
consent before Jan. 1, 1880. Mr. Edmunds in disgust offered the fol- 
lowing satirical amendment, which was rejected by the same vote 
that passed the bill: 


officio, as We may say, ardent supporters of the measure. 


“That the United States hereby recognizes a reciprocal right 
and power in the Government of China to regulate, so far as its 
own dominions are concerned, intercourse between the two countries 
according to its own sense of propriety, notwithstanding existing 
treaties with the United States; and the President is hereby re- 
quested to communicate a copy of this act to the Chinese Govern- 
ment.” 

Otherwise the Senate has been chiefly occupied with the bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue laws, another House measure, in which 
the main interest centred upon the tax on tobacco. That interest, 
which is charged with having bought Pacific-Coast support in re- 
turn for anti-Chinese votes, succeeded at all events in putting back 
the tax to the low and uniform rate of sixteen cents a pound adopted 
by the House, in spite of the Finance Committee’s recommendation 
to impose twenty-four cents on snuff. Mr. Bayard led the party of 
reduction, alleging the greater return of revenue in consequence. 
The House suspended the rules on Monday and summarily passed 
in succession the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, the De- 
ficiency Bill, and a bill which appropriates $26,852,000 towards 
meeting the arrears of pensions, and puts an economical interpre- 
tation on the bill creating these arrears. Mr. Sherman will need more 
than this amount to prevent a deficit, and Mr. Fernando Wood has 
proposed to his Ways and Means Committee to take the necessary 
twelve or thirteen millions out of the Treasury balance, arguing 
that the Treasury is amply provided against resumption and may 
as well use its idle margin in this way. 





Secretary Sherman writes to the Chairman of the Committee on 


Appropriations that the amount payable by way of arrears of | 
pensions, under the Act of January 25, will, it is estimated, reach ' 
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$41,500,000, and that the result will be a deticit in the revenue for 
the coming fiscal vear amounting 


to §27.000.000 nearly. To pro 
vide this he recommends the imposition of some new tax adequate 


for the purpose, or the issue of four per cent. bonds. It is to be 


bith t 


hoped that the latter expedient may be adopted. The passage ot 


) 
an 


the Pensions Bill was a piece of demagogy of whieh a great many 


members of Congress saw the mischief. They hoped the President 


would veto the bill, which would undoubtedly have tinished it. Its 


evil consequences, however, may not end with the ¢ Xp nadity of 
$41,500,000. It is to be feared that the nec essity of meeting the de 
ficit may again open the floodgates of financial tolls 


Mr. Fernando Wood has done some service in illusti 
the dangers of having the Treasury act as 
keep eTet quantities of greenbacks atloat One of the neeessit 
of sueh a bank is the maintenance of a large coin reserve for thi 
purposes of redemption ; but this reserve will always be open 
tack at the hands of two classes—those who think it too large. and 
those who do not want redemption at all; that is, persons with 


Lrecnoachers Pure ha simp 


peculiar views about banking, and 
The former, whenever there is a deticit in the revenue, will 


ill always 
say, as Mr. Wood does, Why not meet it with some of your « 
instead of putting more taxes ona sorely-tried people?) You 
have no possible use for more than half your present aceumulatio 
The latter, on the other hand, will be constantly trying by making 
extraordinary appropriations like the Pensions Bill to ereat 


ficit, and will then resist any mode of meeting it but an issue o 
fresh paper or the dissipation of the coin reserve, so as in the one way 
altogether. We may add 


that Secretary Sherman is indirectly fostering 


or the other to put a stop to redemption 
this spirit of mischief 
by confounding the greenbacks on hand with the coin assets of the 
Treasury, in his monthly reports, when chey are in reality liabili 
ties or due debts, and ought to be constantly and earefull 
as such. 

There is a fierce contest g¢ on before the Senate over thi 
billintroduced by Senator Jones, of Florida, permitt 
to open their telegraph lines to general business. 


ing the railroads 
The main argu- 
ment in its favor is that it would break down the monopoly of the 
Western Union, which is urged strongly by the railroads and the 
newspapers who do not belong to the Associated Press, while the 
Western Union maintains that it would be dangerous to give the 
same corporations control both of transportation and correspond- 
ence, and that the bill would throw open to State telegraph com 
panies privileges on the railroads for which the Western Union has 
been compelled to pay; and that, anyhow, Congress has no right 
to legislate in the matter. 


The President’s letter to Mr. Merritt. the Colleetor, of 


spoke last week, has been published i extenso, 


which we 
and in the matter 
of civil-service reform is almost as good as the letter of ac ceptance 
in 1876. He instructs the Collector to manage the Custom-house on 
strictly business principles, and tells him he wants him to “ be per- 
fectly independent of mere influence from any quarter,” and that 
‘neither his (the President's) recommendation, nor that of Secretary 
Sherman, nor of any member of Congress or other influential per- 
son, is to be specially regarded.” He also directs him to put in force 
once more the rules recommended by the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion. It would seem asif the best way of preventing the recom- 
mendations of the President or of Secretary Sherman from having 
any influence would be the steady refusal of these gentlemen to 
give any recommendations. In this way the burden of the Collector 
would be lightened and a good example set to members of Congress. 
It would be very hard for Mr. Merritt not to heed letters coming 


from his superiors, and he ought not to be called on for any such 
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displays of virtue In civil-service reform, as in many other good 
things, ¢ 
of the work 


himself, and 


ich officer, from the President down, must do his own share 
A te Inperance apostle who took an occasional dram 
varned his neophytes net to mind him when he invited 


would meet with but limited success. 


them to “take a drinl 
ne crood result ol the pass ive of thre New Yi rk Custom house 
into the control of the Administration has already been produced. 


some interest in general legisla- 


Mr. Conkling has begun to show 


tion, and actually took part in the debate on the Chinese bill, and 
moved an amendment to it which would have greatly improved it. 
This is the more creditable beeause the destruction of the 
Arthur-Cornell question must have left a great void in his 
intellectual life. That he had thoroughly mastered. He was 
familiar with all the literature of it, ancient and modern. 
If an Arthur-Cornell Chair had been founded at a university 
he would have been the only man competent to fill it. That 
he should so soon, under the circumstances, apply his mind to 


new subjects shows great recuperative power. ‘That the Custom- 
house will always be an object of tender interest to him, as the once 
happy home of many needy and devoted followers, is very likely, but 


nobody but a brute would find fault with this. 


The physical condition of Mr. Samuel J. Tilden becomes every 


day more mysterious. The New York Times is the highest living 
authority on his history and his bodily and mental character- 
istics, and we quoted last week its account of his state when 
before the Potter Committee. From this it appeared that he 


was suffering severely from “palsy”; his hands were “ transpa- 
rent,” and shook violently during his examination ; his countenance 
and was ‘seamed all over with physical 


all his faculties were 


was *‘expressionless,” 


decay,” and he showed in his evidence that 
gone except his memory, with the aid of which he was enabled to 
‘‘mumble ” a large number of falsehoods, from which we conclude 
that his speech was also affected. The case, as thus described, has 
begun to excite a good deal of interest, with both the lay and profes- 
sional public,on account of the extraordinary survival of the memory 
after the loss of the other faculties. The mystery has, however, 
become deeper since we last wrote, for he seems either to have 
rallied in a most singular way or to be able to carry on his wicked- 
ness with a curiously small supply of vitality. The Times of Mon- 
day called attention editorially to the fact that he was not only still 
intriguing for the Presidential nomination, but was taking an 
active part in the approaching municipal election in Philadelphia, 
where he was working to secure the election of one MeMullin, a 
‘notorious Squire” and a henchman of Samuel J. Randall, who, in 


Nation. 
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interesting man. Dunn also made on 
testimony that Solomon was 


"7 Solomon 


this reason be rather an 
Tuesday the amusing addition to his 
confederated with him in “ playing it on the Democrats, 
intending ** to get the money out of the Democrats if he possibly 
could.” Dunn is a friend of Kimpton and Chamberlain, and now 
lives with the former in Boston. 

\ movement has been set on foot by Bishop Huntington, of 
Central New York, in conjunction with a.considerable number of 


| clergymen of various denominations, for the purpose of breaking 


up the Oneida Community, whose principal seat is at Oneida, in 
Madison County, N. Y. A meeting, to which leading ministers from 
all parts of the State were invited, was held at the Syracuse Uni- 
versity on Friday last, with Bishop Huntington in the chair; but 
if the brief report of the New York 7imes be correct, the proceed- 


ings were not very effective. Professor Mears, who was ealled 
on for a description of the Community, was obliged to admit 
that the members ‘were good citizens, orderly and cleanly 
in the manner in which they conduct their home.” We_ be- 


lieve he might have added they were excellent and successful 
business men, and much esteemed as such by all who have deal- 
The charge against them is that in the Com- 
munity “men and women live in a_ state of concupiscence,” 
and that there is an “ impure emanation ” from it, but all acknowl- 
The lawyers 


ings with them. 


edged that there was no outward cause of seandal. 
present were called on for a remedy, and one of them suggested the 
insertion in the New York statute against ‘ disorderly persons ” the 
words —* all persons living in concupiscence or adultery.” This is 
not very luminous for a lawyer. What is “living in coneupi- 
is a state of mind, and you cannot in- 
Moreover, to prove adultery 


scence”? * Coneupiscence ” 
dict a man or woman for evil desires. 
you must prove marriage, and the Oneida Community have no mar- 
riage. In fact, the subject is a most difficult one to deal with by legal 
penalties, and we think the clergy would do well not to attack it 
with the arm of flesh, lest they give the Communists the glory of 
martyrdom. Would *“ concupiscence ” be discredited by the specta- 
cle of men going to jail rather than surrender their peculiar views 
about it? The Oneida theory of the relations of the sexes is odious, 
no doubt, but it is the product of crackbrained biblical exegesis and 
is sincerely held, and the sheriff can hardly kill it. 


A robbery occurred on Friday afternoon in broad daylight, in 


| the most crowded part of Fifth Avenue, which shows with what 


return for Tilden’s aid, is to send Tilden delegates to the National 


Convention. The 7imes added that it is * well known that Tilden has 
agents all through the State of Pennsylvania whose business it is 
to talk him upas an injured man.” We think under these circum- 
stances it is not too much to ask him to have himself reported on 
by a committee of experts in the interest of science. 





Dunn, one of the members of the South Carolina Returning Board, 
has been examined by the Potter Committee, and he is the only 
witness since Mr. Tilden whose evidence is at all interesting. He 
testifies that he received proposals from one Hardy Solomon to buy 
the vote of South Carolina for Tilden. He says he gave Solomon at 
the very first interview a decided refusal to have anything to do 
with such a wicked scheme, but nevertheless continued to see him 
every day for several days, and to talk the matter over with him, 
in order to find out what “ the plans of the Democracy” were, and 
what he heard he regularly communicated to Governor Chamber- 
lain as ‘“‘ danger signals,” just as Marble communicated the corrupt 
The Committee are now trying to 
is, if appears, 


proposals he received to Pelton. 
secure the attendance of Solomon, but that 
keeping out of the way and will not be found till Congress adjourns. 
If so, he is more sensitive and timid than anybody else who was 
down there seeing to a “ fair count,” and must, we should judge, for 


person 


moderation thieves on the whole behave. <A well-dressed man 
seized one of two ladies who were walking together, put one arm 
firmly round her neck, and then tore out one of her diamond ear- 
rings, besides tugging sharply at the other. Having secured it he 
ran off, pursued by a few young men; but having a good start, he 
reached his coupé, which was waiting for him at a little distance, 
and was driven rapidly to his residence. The ladies were put into 
a carriage in a fainting condition, and one of the papers gives that 


| touch of bouffe to the affair which is seldom wanting in criminal 


cases in New York, by saying that when a policeman arrived on 
the scene he was with difficulty prevented from arresting them and 
clubbing the bystanders. If the occurrence checks the silly habit 
of wearing expensive ornaments in the streets it will not be wholly 
regrettable. This habit has reached such a point that among the 
poorer women one often sees in the horse-cars a big gold chain and 
locket hanging round the neck outside a waterproof cloak. There 
is little doubt that half these things might be carried off by 
young robbers in good condition who had horses and wagons 
waiting for them within a reasonable distance. 

Enough United States 4 per cent. bonds were sold during the 
week to enable the Treasury to notify the holders of $40,000,000 
more of 5-20s of 1867 (6 per cents.) that they will be redeemed 
ninety days hence. This makes a total of $230,000,000 of the public 
debt on which the annual interest has been reduced one-third since 


the resumption of specie payments at the beginning of last month. 
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The continued redemption of 5.20s is bringing back from Europe 
an amount of these bonds which is sufficient, in addition to other 
demands, to keep the market for steriing exchange very strong, so 
strong that gold coin exports are expected in the early future. At 
the Stock Exchange the infamous proposal to use the coin re- 
serve in the Treasury, held there for the redemption of legal-tender 
notes, to pay pension claims, was construed by stock speculators 
as an inflation movement, and it had the effect of rekindling the 
fires of speculation which, at the close of January and early in 
February, had begun towane. The most notable event of the week, 
both as respects stock speculation and railroad management, was the 
sale, privately, of 100,000 shares (of the par value of &10,000,000) 
of Union Pacific stock, the seller having been Jay Gould and the 
buyer a syndicate of Wall Street and San Francisco operators who 
manage railroads and speculate in stocks. Whether the transfer 
of ownership will improve the management remains to be seen. 
That it improved the speculative position of the stock in the market 
is shown by an immediate advance of 14 per cent. in the price of it. 
The money market was fitful during the week, the common rates 
, but 
on several occasions for a short time to 5 to 7 


for call loans having been 2 to 3 per cent. rates were 
per cent. 


twelve of the leading banks agreed not to discount 


run up 
Ten or 
below 4 per 
cent.; the union lasted only a few days, as it was found impossible 
to keep the rate up. 


The Marquis of Lorne has opened the Canadian Parliament with 
a speech in the nature of a message, which, however, differs from a 
message in being simply an exposition of the ministerial policy, 
and in large part a recital of matters already well known. He 
hints that the deficiencies in the revenue are to be made up by 
a readjustment of the tariff, with the view of increasing the reve- 
nue and at the same time developing and encouraging the various 
industries of Canada. In other words, he announces a_ policy 
of “incidental protection.” The Princess 
held her first drawing-room in a 
ing anxiety about exclusiveness 
to have worn high-necked dresses 


Louise the same doy 
way which dissipated the grow- 
and dress. The ladies appear 
if they pleased, and nobody was 
shut out who was thought worthy of presentation to any previous 
But a line has to be drawn somewhere, and the task of 
drawing it in Canada must be a fearful strain on chamberlains. We 
are glad to notice that “ Major Dom, M.P., wore a cavalry uniform 
which he had imported from England at a cost of 8700.” 


vice-reine. 


The English Ministry have made no formal announcement of their 
programme for the session since the opening of Parliament, but it 
that they will devote themselves to home affairs, 
so as to make some amends for the too vigorous foreign policy of 
last They have, however, succeeded in defeating the Libe- 
rals and Home-Rulers united in an attempt to extend to Ireland the 
low borough franchise established in England by the last Reform 
Bill. There is news from South Africa that things are no worse since 
the late disaster, and that some minor attacks of the Zulus have been 
repulsed. Reinforcements are being poured in from India and Eng- 
land which will probably double Lord Chelmstord’s fore 


is understood 


year. 


', Which is 
now 10,000 Europeans besides the native auxiliaries, who, contrary 
to the first reports, do appear to have behaved well. But the pluek 
of the Zulus in charging resolutely under the fire of breech-loaders 
is a serious fact, which makes a long and expensive war likely, and 
it is a war to which the colony itself ean contribute but litt 


LIN mMy? \ 
Cl Toney 
} 


or men. The peremptory order in Council for! 
tation of American cattle on account of the appearance of pleuro- 


idding the impor- 


pneumonia among the beasts at Liverpool is exciting a good deal of 


feeling. The farmers, who have been very gloomy of late, are much 
pleased, but the meat-eaters are alarmed, as the trade has been 
growing rapidly, and has had a marked effect on prices. 

The Bishop of Gloucester’s explanation of his vote on the Afghan | 


ywland, | 


war has naturally excited a great deal of reprobation in Et 
° 
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just war, undertaken 


129 


and having been called to account. for it by the Peace Society he 


has again rushed into print and made the matter worse. He says 

* Regarding England as having become the trustee of India and of 
Indian interests, spiritual and material, I believe the war to be a 
under 


This argument would, of cours 


distinet ethical validity.” 


. Justify any war whieh, in the 


motives of 
CVCS 
of those declaring it, might, if successful, improve the spiritual eon 
dition of the enemy. It would 


constituted spiritual trustees are, 


admirably. Self 
said of Habak 


kuk, *‘ capables de tout,” and when they openly declare it to be thei 


i 


suit the Pope 
in fact, as Voltaire 


duty to execute the trust by foree, they justify almost any 


resistance. 


form of 
The bishop’s observations, however, are not only easily 


refuted, but they have furnished in England a good deal of material 


for unseemly jokes. People are not unnaturally amused by the 
notion of General Sam Browne and General Roberts being vi 
ritual trustees,” and knocking Afghans on the head in order to save 
the souls of the Hindoos. 

The light sentence on the direetors of the G vow Bank m 
prisonment from six to eighteen months—has called forth mueh 
surprise and some indignation. But it has been overlooked by 
many that the Crown lawyers withdrew the charges of theft and 
embezzlement in the course of the trial, and went to the jury on the 
charge of falsification of accounts simply Phere proof that 
this was done by the directors for their personal ads x They 
simply tried in a weak and criminal way to put off the exposure of 
the huge deticit created by reckless advances on worthless seeuri 
ties. Two of them, who are old men, will probably be killed by the 


sentence, lenient as it is. 


In Germany the publie mind is concentrated on the 
whether Bismarck ean 
Bill, while the 


owing to the 


question 


ntarv Discipline 


succeed 


; ¢ Wi ay ¢ i? , it 
chances against his suecess seem to be ICTCUSIT, 


inion on this question of the 
Progressists, the National Liberals apparently regaining some of 


their old courage. Parliament on the 


rhe state of opinion in the 


debate on the 


bill is likely to be tested by the result of the pending 


Two ele pu 


demand of the Government for permission to prosecute 


Social S17) Sho ld this permission be refused the 
, adiism Stout Ul | I l i, Lilt 


ties accused ot 
defeat of the bill is consider 


ed certain The spirit ef resistance to 


the Chancellor is encouraged by the action of the courts in aequit- 
ting the editors of the Frankfort Gazette tor publishing a spirited 
reply to the charge made in his place in the Chamber that the 
journal was in the pay or under the influence of France. 


shows a decided decrease a 


The plague 


owing more to improvement in the weather than to any of the 
remedies so far attempted. General Melikof¥ found the prisons in 
the infected districts overcrowded and filthy to a shocking degree, 
and has ordered a thorough renovation of them by the thorities 
on pain of death. He also ordered the formation of a military eot 


don exte nding the whole Il neth of the Vols ns huve been 


despatehed by France, Germany, and Austria to study thi disease, 


and England intends to do the same. Italy seems to be more 
alarmed than any other nation; her line of steamers to Egypt has 
been discontinued, and a merchant vessel was warned off at Paler- 
mo by acannon shot. The quarantine regulations in all danger- 
ous places have been made very stringent, end letters from Russia 


are fumigated at the frontie nted out by Surgeon-Gene- 
i letter to the Congre: 


demies, that should the plague appear in European 


ral Woodworth, in sional Committee on Epi- 


countries with 
communication, there will be 
The board of 


vellow-fever experts unanimously recommended that United States 


which the United States have direct 


t the disease reaching our shores. 


serious danger of 
medical officers should be stationed at Liverpool and at some point 
in the Mediterranean, in order to give prompt and reliable informa- 
tion to the authorities at our seaports. They should also be subject 


to orders to report on foreign epidemics. 


The 


PHE CHINESE DEBATE. 


With from some. of 

COUPrSEe, impossible 

he Chinese Immira- 
the 


nore 
ablv ne 


the party considei 
The 


absolutely 


irer 


bill, no matter what one’s 
indetensible. It 


tance of discourtesy, of 


it and friendly 


consti 
very CIreun 
vith a gre: Power, 


lv contracted cr 
“ak it 


Wi 


on oul 
Without notice, without dis 
the other 
could remedy what we complain of 
vet the 


Instrument, 


propose to. tre 


ne the trouble to tind out whethe 
vould o1 


have 


consent to a revision of 


not asked whethe) Chinese 
the whole 
President 


to relinquish any of the 


Governm 


solution directing the to do so was 


although a joint re 


passed last summer, and we do not offer 


e ourselves have acquired under it, and now enjoy. 


ingle 


privileges which w 
We sin \ pick oul otf it 


that we 


provision which annoys us, and 
and all this in 
Chinese race. If the 


stop to Chinese immigration had been entrusted to 


announces shall no longer be bound by it, 


ve of the deadliest insult to the whole 


a committee of drunken miners or “ sand-lot ” 
their 
international 


agitators, they could 
with gi disregard to the 
The effect of the whole 
proceeding, too, is heightened by the fact that it is in form the pro- 


hardly have executed task eater 


decenacies of intercourse. 
test of a very refined, very morai, very religious, and very civilized 
and 
There is only one thing to be said in palliation of it 


people against corrupting intercourse with ignorant Vicious 
barbarians. 
although it is somewhat ludicrous to offer it as palliation to a com 
munity which believes in truthfulness in publie as in private affairs 

and that is that many if not most of its promoters do not desire 
President will veto it. 


expect it to stop Chinese immigration, and do not much care whe- 


its passage, and believe the They do not 


ther it 
the Pacific slope at the next Presidential election either for them- 


(loes or not; but they want somehow to secure the support of 
selves or their porty, and for this purpose are ready to hold any 


view, either on “ caste” or * human rights,” which seems likely to 
command most votes. , 

In saying all this we are not disposed to pooh-pooh the argu- 
ments of Senator Sargent in support of the bill. It is not ean- 
did to say, as many of us do, that the hostility of the Californians 
to the influx of Chinese is due simply to dislike of cheap labor, any 
more than it is candid to say that the hostility of the Southerners 
California is suf- 
fering, both socially and politically, from the multiplication of enor- 


to negro suffrage 1S due simply to race prejudice. 


mous fortunes managed with an inadequate sense of moral and so- 
cial responsibility, and leading to immense land monopolies, which 
begin to bear a close resemblance to the latifundia which, Pliny 
said, ‘‘ruined Italy ” by the extirpation of the free yeomanry. 
Nothing would do more to promote these great accumulations of 
wealth than a profuse supply of cheap and contented labor, and the 
result would soon be a torm of society not unlike that which slavery 
created at the South, and which, whatever may be said in its favor, 
is one which is totally unsuited to the American system of govern- 
ment, and almost unmanageable by it. If such a form of society is 
growing up anywhere it is not bad polities to take early measures to 
check it. Measures intended to shape the social system are taken in 
nearly all the States of the Union by the laws of descent, and in this 
State by those relating to the tenure of land, as well as in other ways. 

There is a distinction, too, between Chinese immigrants and 
other immigrants, and it is one which may be marked by American 
legislators without any repudiation of the theory on which foreigners 
have hitherto been invited to settle in the country. 
have been invited and encouraged to come because it was expected 


Foreigners 


that those who came would come to stay, and as a matter of fact 
this expectation has been realized. All but a handful of the mil- 
lions who entered the United States since 1800 have rooted them- 


Nation. 
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selves in the soil, and their descendants are now Americans. It is 
not at all probable that the invitation would have stood very long 
in its unqualified form if it had brought simply a swarm of sojourn- 
ers, intending to remain foreigners while here, and proposing to re 
turn home in a few vears. Nor could the Government have stood 
the strain of the presence of a vast body of persons owing it no alle- 
giance and feeling no interest in its safety or success. Some mean 
would have been resorted to either to compel immigrants to cast in 
their lot with the country cr to restrict their numbers. 

The Chinese, too, are something more than foreigners who re 
fuse to be naturalized. They are foreigners whose numbers are pro- 
digious, and whose overtlow into all the countries within easy reach 
of their own is exciting the hostility and alarm of all who find it 
impossible to enter into competition with them without seriously 
lowering their own standard of living. It is not the Californians 
alone who are hostile to them. The Australians and New-Zea- 
landers, eager as they are for immigrants, are not willing to ac- 
cept the Chinese in lieu of any other laboring population, bi 
cause the ready reception of them apparently is likely to result 
in their extirpating all rivals in follow 
It may be creditable to the Chinese that they are able to do so, 
but it is not unnatural tha unwilling to 
accept their fate or to acknowledge that the laborer is nothing 
a machine, and valuable only for the small cost at which he 
can be made to produce. <A state is after all not a manufacturing 
It is an association for moral and social ends, t 


such callings as they 


their rivals should be 
but 


company simply. 
which a man who remains in it all his life as a stranger, and spend- 
ing nothing but what barely suffices to support life, contributes litt] 
or nothing. This objection, too, has a force as applied to thi 
Chinese which it is far from possessing when applied to any othe 
race. No people in the world is so impervious to foreign influences. 
Their civilization is not only older than ours, but older than our 
‘“aneient world.” How after having advanced so far in arts and 
arms they came to stop where they are, and take upon themselves 
a yoke of custom so hard and fast that four thousand years 
have hardly left a mark upon it, is one of the problems ot 
history which have thus far baffled all investigation. What is 
most extraordinary in Chinese civilization, however, is that 
it has made Chinese society immovable and impregnable, but 
that it has given the Chinese population a persistence and vitality 
unknown among other races. They ean live and work hard in all 
climates ; they take and lose life with absolute indifference ; thei 
armies in Central Asia advance with such deadly perseverance that 
they plant and reap corn after one campaign in order to prepare for 
the next, and they kill the males of conquered districts with the same 
calm with which they throw a bridge over astream. They are recent- 
ly slowly adding European arms and discipline to the stock of thei 
acquisitions, and if they can produce generalship, they will be a power 
which no other nation can safely attack and which all neighboring 
nations must dread. These things must be borne in mind by those 
who propose either to kick them out as barbarians or receive and 
try to educate them as barbarians. They are men of an older and, 
if not stronger, far more tenacious civilization than our own. We 
have evolved as yet no force or influence likely to make the small- 
est impression on them. If they were likely to come in great num- 
ber to California—which we do not think is true—they would easily 
take possession of the State. That the very gelatinous religion 
and morality and customs of that region would supply an agency 
capable of absorbing or changing them, is an idea which sounds 
well in lectures on the rights of man and on the mission of the 
American Republic, but there is no basis for legislation in it. It 
somewhat resembles Mr. Burlingame’s pleasing dream that the 
Chinese were ready to “ plant the shining cross” on all their hill- 


not 


tops. 

The debate on the bill was useful in one way. It forced some 
declaimers like Mr. Blaine, though to their own confusion, to ap- 
proach the race question in a practical way. The Chinese problem in 
California has a very close resemblance to the negro problem at the 
South. The question which both cases present is, What is the 

‘ 








The 


of enabling 
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best mode under our American system of government 
two different races of different degrees of civilization to live peaceably 
The natural method of this is 


soly ing 


together on the same soil? 
the business method. We are bound to tind out what is reasonable 
und remediable in the demands and complaints of both sides, and try 
out the 


and prov ide a modus vivendi, not with the view of carrving 


elorious principles of the Contrat Social, but of giving everybody 
the largest attainable amount of security and comfort. It is not 
right in dealing with California to listen only to the demands of the 

Mr. Blaine than it is right in 


South to 


‘‘hoodlums,” as does, 
with the 


whites. If it be 


any more 
complaints 


turn a deaf ear to the 
Californian 


dealing 
of the 
to burn 


reasonable in a to threaten 


and ravage unless he js rid of a class of laborers 


whose food and sleeping arrangements and religion are disagree- 
) 


able to him, and who are not moral enough tor him, even though 


they seek no share in the Government, it is not criminal or unreason- 


able in the Southern whites to object to be ruled by a majority 
composed of ignorant Africans just emancipated from a most de- 
Mr. Eustis, of this 


obvious argunent on Mr. Blaine and his Republican allies most 


grading form of bondage. Louisiana, turned 
happily, and the attempts of the latter to escape from his tormentor 
were pitiable. His only that the 
here; but if this be sound, he would put up with the 


low morality, the low wages, and the heathenism of the 


detenee was negroes were born 


low diet, the 
on the 


they had chanced to be born here. So it depends, after all, 


little accident of a man’s birth whether we ought 


‘ 


to expel him asa 
The fret 
the Southern whites are wholly irrational and unworthy of attention, 
the ** hoodlums.” the 
complaints of both which merits the serious attention of statesmen, 
and which ought to be dealt with in a 


nuisance or make him governor of a province. 


so are There is, however, a great deal in 


practical and conciliatory 


spirit, making due allowance for prejudice and for self-interest, but 
and the 


} 


none for cruelty and greed, and keeping the public welfare 
interests of our own civilization steadily in mind. 


ENTRIES FOR 
LTHOUGH only two years have elapsed since the terrible 
Pi gle of 1276, and the Presidential conventions of L&k0 are as vet 


Eeteil) 


distant by more than a year, the campaign of 1880 has evidently 
already begun. During the past three or four months it has raged in 
the columns of the Tribune with great violence ; during the past fort- 
night it has broken out at the sessions of the Potter sub-committes 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; and since the adjournment of that com- 
mittee the press ell over the country has taken sides init. Apart 
from its bearing on the campaign of 1880, there scems to be no rea- 
son why Congress should order an investigation into the cipher 
despatches. 
with them hold no official positions; Messrs. Pelton, Marble, 
Weed may not be thoroughly good men, indeed they apparently are 


The persons whose acts are investigated in connection 
and 
not, but why should the Congress of our common country care to 
know how far short of the “ truly good ” in character they fall?) Mr. 
Tilden, too, is a private citizen—a man unquestionably of powerful 
mind and large means, but still a private citizen. The only ground 
on which the investigat on is reasonable at all is its bearing on the 
The 


he marks of such an 


cipher despatches as an “issue” in the campaign of 180. 
cipher-despatch question has even now all 
The Tribune has got out an “extra” on the subject 
of testimony has been taken by a committee, which proves precisely 
what the public already knew from the newspapers; and all the 
material facts are denied by the person mainly implicated. 
noticeable, too, that all the newspaper reports of the testimony of 
Mr. Tilden contain marked indications of that increased moral tem- 
perature which is one of the most striking symptoms of the ragin 

of a Presidential campaign. In the Democratic papers the witness 
takes the stand pale but firm, gives his direct testimony in a straight- 


issue. a mass 


it Is 


forward manner, and on cross-examination baftles and staggers his 
questioners with the astuteness of his replies. In the Republican 


papers he totters up to the stand, hardly recognizing his friends 


Chinese if 


is that if 
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around him, and, trembling with palsy and gu repr s \ 

committed to memory in advances In the end, however, h ep 
iNany does not avail him, for under a searehi eX 

the undaunted minority he winces, cowers, and res apswet 
questions put to him, and leaves the stand overce ith ex 

and shame. [f the campaign of L&s0 ot up 

mean 

On the other side, there is no sure ‘ 
of a campaign than the appearance of thi li 
duty of the biographer to clear up the obs 
darkens so sadly what should be the most t 
life of the candidate ; or, if he happens not to 
the closely analogous duty of chronicling t 
doings of his subject. In the case ot Hieleat Mr. ul 
the biographer proper was needed d Mr. 
duty so thoroughly that the leadin ( i Mr. 
brought within the reach of the me 
campaign of Is76. In the case of General G 
biographer is not needed ; but in his p 
Asia the accurate chronicle of his sp 
ments, forwarded every week or so to 
pose Which biography serves in the case ot a ’ \\ 
learn what he thought of Sumner and Mot] di B 
Belknap and Babeoek, and all the other g 
he regards the European armies -and_ the 
has to say about the battle of Shiloh. We | © eX 
reports of General Graut’s table-talk with care, d | ‘ 
find in them anything of any intrins terest a 
therefore, are forced to conclude that they too are 
Ik80 is upon us—a conelusion which 
General Grant, whenever asked his view to Own 
for 1830, invariably replies that he does 1 mea 
fies this with the assurance that if * moon 
much he may be forced to reconsider his dete tion. Anybody 
who feels his duty to the people as strongly as t never, ord 
ing to our ebservation, fails to sacrifices 
interest as soon as he is convineed that one ort owertul State 
will go into the Convention ** solid” for him. As to t JG 
Grant is said to have already reeeived } 

We may then fairly consid a e d isso 
rate until the nominations are made » be G ind |] 
and it will be well to inure ourselves to oug | 
obvious that the campaign, when we are fairly emb 
be one of no ordinary interest, and } qin 
rather of character than of po 1} G nd TI 
there can be no question as to hard money, and the s 
tion does not promise to be as exciting in T=s0 In7' 
cause there are no Republican retur v bo s 
and no chance of any Southern State bi vy carried by the R 
eans. The election must, therefore, tarn mainly on the rm 7 
character of the two candidates an erso it 
position of Pre sident. We will endeavor to outline t Cou the 
campaign will probably take. 

Both men have been before the public a good , and the pi 
cess of “ exposure” has been applied to b 1 conside! 
able thoroughness. Nobody, therefore, allow himself to be 
placed in the unfortunate position in whic! vo n the last 
campaign found themselves, of igno! e as to the past moral 
career of their candidates. Both General Grant and Mr. Tilden 
may be said to be distinguished fo of their public 


notoriety of their characters, and a large mass ot 


documentary evidence on the subject Is acces 
Tril me ext 
Phe thre 


rapes 


services and the 


lie to every one, In 


the shape of committees’ report as, Times suppl 


ments, and campaign t 
men are, of 
and in these 


thorough comparison between the two favorites for 1x0. 


xt-books. > most dangerous vices 


in public course, intemp », dishonesty, and bad 
company ; respects it is easy to institute a pretty 


In the first place, it is in 
rilden is an habitual drunkard, and that he, while Governor 


the power of the Republicans to prov 


hat 





‘he 
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drunk, drove into and seriously | man escape,” he communicated to the person chiefly implicated the 


sive citize the pu Nie high 


Ohne 


‘noon 


passim 127) 


} 


as soper, 


reply to the charge j 
that 


but the most 


his horses 


effeetin e 


and 
Wan; 
‘he charges of intempe 
\t 
hardest drinker, o1 


unkard. 


h other. anv rate, it would be 
Which would be 
from publie duty by drunkenness, 
‘Xamination of the two candidates 
This sort 


eountry, 


While under of a test, however, 


hough it 


Is probably too old- 
fasl rf modern taste. 
With regard t nt itv, ‘I 


oned 
ilden’s record is not all that a warm 


upportel hot disposed to lav much stress 


upon the cipl With Republican electors in the South, 


for in these his ti ite nephew w;: ! lved, and when integrity is 
arm family affection 
this, 


Interests 


when 
the 
Nepo- 
Mr. 


lations to his 


Besides 
to 
sof his familv., the uti the wa ] ree vith was 
it is perh beurre mor han set down 

Infortunate « 
nth of Vv, and 
Pilden did not protit bv the nego- 

by 

Fisk and Jay Gould on the F; vel 
‘Black 


vd his brother Orville Grant, or the San 


affection for to call the account square. 


tiations any to Boston 


the 


or by the post- 


more his 


jaunt 
with J 


boat. or subse- 


vold on Friday,” 


he hel; 


quent remarkable rise in 


tradersh ps to wh 
Domingo anne 
There 


are, however, other facts in Mr. Tilden’s career which are 


to be Income-tax suit of the (,overn- 


n brought to trial, mainly because 
‘Government’s counsel (if a political 
cheerfully, ‘‘Ready for the plaintiff,” 


while th ndant it ts on a postponement; and when no eam- 


paign i counsel declares himself ready to pro- 
ceed on his side, while the plaintit? iling a bill 
of discovery , the thievish h the defendant, 
Which lead him every now and books of 
suit, 1 difficult 


Tilden did refrain from making a 


urges the case on bv f 
ibits of 
the 


make the trut 


then to steal account 


+] ) 
proots in tl i to arrive 
ulmitted that 


1 


his actual income for purposes of taxation during 


vears, and this of itself has very generally been regarded as 
We must add to this his plunder 
und hi 


ers of Michigan, and the total destrue- 


proot of his criminality. 


te Railroad, circulation of bogus 


Finally, with re 
and with whom 


‘al advancement, it must not be 


Woolley, he w at one time a 


wrote him a letter addressing 


ributed, if we 


remember right, 


. there is no evidenee that he 
went on under his 
equalled by no 


h and 


which 


he 


CVeCS 
Is one, 


rane the other 
a neglected sub- 
that his 
a little more 


ol 
s brother-in-law, 


uggestion 
gy into 
that the 


al Grant’ 


history the 


never been 


de. In 


strike al 


1869, has made 
order 
bal- 
the 


The Whiskevy- Ring conspi- 


itled to have it 
Mr. Tilden 
direct 


na 
we must 
and 


felonies of the one 


} +} . 
iw? other. 


his celebrated order to “let no guilty 


Government testimony in order to enable him to prepare his de- 
fence; the District of Columbia Ring, headed by his particular 
friend, * Boss” Shepherd, whom he reappointed to help govern the 
District as commissioner as soon as he had been turned out for plun- 
dering it as governor; the safe-burglary conspiracy, a transaction 
so Closely connected with the government of the District as to make 
it necessary for General Grant to invite one of the gentlemen princi- 
pally invelved tothe White House while under indietment ; the post 
all these in 
cidents of General Grant's public career will be of use in 1880. 

Not only will all 
but such is the acrimony of a closely-contested Presidential eam 


tradership and Black Friday scandals just referred to 
these matters have to be reconsidered in 1820, 


paign that one of the most beautiful traits of the characters of both 


candidates—their warm adherence to their friends— will be pressed 


into service. In the Democratic campaign text-book of 1876, a 
compilation full of partisan venom, numerous instances of this trait 
ure viven, the facts being always distorted so as to make them out 
of the 
Why, the Democrats say, 
Emma Mine scandal had 
ind Williams made Attorneys-General, and Witliams 
for the Chief-Jasticeship ? = Why the of the 
Minister at Paris allowed to make use of his position to 
engagements Why was Mr. 
lowed the run of Egypt as a representative of the United States 2 
Why was Dr. Newman sent around the world inspecting consulates 


1 ease sacrifice of 


public interest to personal friendship. 
after the 
Why were Ackerman 


was Schenck kept at London 


become public? 
nominated 
American 
effect 
Butler al- 


’ 


Was son 


for cireus-riders ? 


( reorge 


of which he knew nothing ? 


Why did General Grant write a lette1 
to “Tom” Murphy, thanking him for the “ 
zeal” which he had displayed as Collector of the Port in this city ? 
It is sad to think that questions of this sort will be asked, but poo 
that the chief part of the art of 


rovernment as at present practised among us consists in asking such 


efficiency, honesty, and 


) 


human nature is so constituted 


questions and “ pausing for a reply.” In the present ease undoubi 
edly the true 1 
Has he returned those bonds to the Terre Haute road 
his relations with Mr. William T. Pelton ? 

Such, as we understand them, are the broad general outlines of 
the of Iss0 as it stands. We are 


give a decided opinion on the merits of the 


Has Mr. Tilden ever paid his income-tax ? 
? What are 


unable at 
rival 


campaign present to 
candidates, but 
shall endeavor as the time passes on to keep our readers informed 
of the latest developments, trusting that it may all come out right 


»end and the best man win. 


THE RAILWAY DELUSION OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
\V E recently expressed the belief that a National Law which shall com- 
ne} ] 
t i 


tailways to make public all matters pertaining to their com- 
pensation for all descriptions of service, is an essential preliminary to any 
effective attempt at learning to what extent, if any, national regulation 
No expert, 


of railway transportation shall be required or permitted. 


however familiar with the general subject, can hope to drag to light thos 

discriminations which all who have been concerned in them are so bent 

on, and have grown so wonderfully ingenious and skilful in concealing. 

unless assisted by a law not limited by State lines, not capable of long 

successful evasion, and provided with penalties that will carry more terror 

to official respectability than mere money fines, which the corporation will 
To be 


offending indivi lua's, as well as the cot: rs of the companie * 


pay. effective the penalties must reach the persons and purses o! 


The same act should be so framed as to prevent farther ill-effects from 
the Wholesale and Retail delusion, which has already done great harm 
to the e The justifica- 
tion for this interference is to be found in the history of the rise and 


untry at large, and to the railways themselves. 
development of our railway system. We needed railways, and we got them 
could, 


jined pell-mell with individual purses, poor and rich; 


in any way we City, county, State, and National Government 


means have been j 
while foreign coffers have been tapped by golden promises, and every sort 
of device which could coax or seduce money or labor into the creation o! 
our railways has been resorted to. It is a curious and wonderful history. 
Such a mass of eager incompetents as have been selected to manage th: 


‘enterprises ” projected in every locality—boards who knew nothing of 
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the business, and who were selected chiefly for their supposed influence 
in commanding money ; presidents who did not differ in quality from 
their boards; engineers who, if skilled at all, were, as a rule, only skilful 
in the technique of their profession and were unfitted to adapt invest- 
ment cost to the expected traffic. The result of such mad energy has 
been truly American. First we have the railroads; they are here, all 
ilive, all useful, all improving. Next we have had almost universal rail- 
way bankruptcy. In the complete list of our railways now built there is 
scarcely one which has from the beginning, and continuously, paid a fair 
interest on its entire cash cost. Many of them have passed through a 
legal readjustment, which has reconciled their capital account with the 
trade-contributing power of their territory by the painful process of ob- 
literating most of the former from their books. Amid all this, however, 
we have been receiving an education ; some sort of system and much 

od knowledge have been already evolved, and the process is going on 
ith rapidity. The costliness of the roads has prompted their managers 

seek in every quarter for a commensurate revenue. It has been sought 
from trade in regions naturally tributary, and in regions altogether the 
reverse ; it has been sought by exacting high charges on traffic which no 
rival road had access to, and by every sort of open and surreptitious tariff 
eductions where competition existed. This crude and violent struggle 
has bred a multitude of inequitable discriminations between localities and 
between shippers, but it has yielded to the country one useful result 
which will never be lost : it has trained transporters in the art of effect- 
ing great movements with almost inconceivable cheapness, It has also 
given an impetus to another important movement which will never rest 
until its perfect work shall have been aecomplished: the movement 
namely, toward unity and simplicity in the operations of our vast net- 


work of comparatively little railways. The shapes which this impulse 


f 


have hitherto taken are some of them extremely undesi 
instance, as the accretion under one control of many roads. It will be 
better for the country and better for the companies when for this method 
f effecting unity and controlling traffic is substituted an efficient Na- 
onal Law. 
At present the drift of public sentiment, and perhaps the convictions 
ompetent students, point to a unton of the two agencies, Government 
unl combinations of individuals, as better fitted to perform thy 
task of transportation than either by itself. The share which the 


Government should take, it is pretty well settled, should never be that 


operating management, and rarely that of an investor or owner. It 


must lend its sovereignty to secure the land whereon the road shall 
be built, and it must endow the combination or corporation with suita 
ble and sufficient powers. Thus far ll parties are substantially 


reed, The conviction is also growing that the Natio 
must so far join in the work as to give substantial operating unity 


; 


to what is now im many respects a disjointed and contentious aggrega- 


ion, and to prescribe such bases for the conduct of the service as shall 
ensure substantial equity to all localities and to al 
begin by fixing an equitable limit tothe Wholesale Rate. 
and well-founded commercial doctrine that transactions of large volumy 
ean be wisely made at a much less profit per any given unit than should 
xpected on petty dealings But in the application of this law ther 


ire the two unwise extremes of either regarding it too little or applying 


- 
— 
4 


it too extensively. The latter is just now mucl 
und has developed some grave evils—serious social disorders and business 
disaster to numbers of thrifty and enterprising peop 

It is probable most transporters would promptly na he car-load as 
th proper limit of the Wholesale Rate. Omitting any reference to dis- 


tanee, it is a very natural unit or line of division. The expense of mov- 





ing a half-loaded car practically differs but little from that of ving 
me fully loaded. It is also true that there is very little difference in 

ost of moving a full or half train of cars, and that the full train of 
full cars entails the minimum expense per ton. But it is s 

that a single shipper can furnish a full train at regular periods : and 


when such is the case, that very power gives him a dangerous 
over the income of the road. Full and regular trains will more surely 
follow a policy which creates a multitude of moderate shippers, as wi 
always be the case when the conditions for creating trade exist, and th 
transporter adopts the car-load as the only unit for wholesale rates. 
Shipments less than a car-load are more costly to the carrier per unit of 
weight than larger ones. Higher or retail rates can justly be applied t 
them, and will not improperly burden the public. 

If a manufactory of carpets had several valuable customers, who each 
purchased a good line annually, its manager would not 
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upon a proposition from one of the number so to reduce prices to him a 
to enable him eventually to drive the others from the field. He would 


naturally ask whether the total purchases would be then inereased ; 








not, what object there could be in such a step. It would help the cus 
tomer—that would be evident: but how would it serve the make 
True, one man would then buy av mueh as six, and his trade being six 
times larger than any other person’s had « been, he should, a rding 
to some current railway practice, be given a wholesale rate. Ifa wh 
saie price is to be based simply on the element of quantity then the suy 
posed single buye! ehould have the desired oncession, but if et 
elements properly enter into the question those clements should hay 


their due consideration and influence 


unit does so chit tly because he is reasonal iv certain thereby to mere 


his total profits in any given period of time: or, to put it in itt 
shape, not only his total business, but his total profits in-a 
year, or a decade should be gre iter than they would have been 1 ! 
policy of a smaller trade with a larger profit per unit. Moreover, if 
a prudent man, he will wish to guard carefully against the probability 
finding his own business drift into the control of any single whol 
customer, Any one who, when making wholesale rates, dis 
two important matters is building his business nea sandy four 
dation, and it will certainly come to har 
The unwise use of wholesale rates is p \ b railway 
The probabilities of a foolish resort to it : r er W \ 
lity to employ it, instead of being vested, as Sup} 1 
manufacturer, solely with the watchful, well-trained, and | 
tor, is plac d in the hands of a sin ot r, ft ntly 
tle commercial ¢ Xperience, not interested \ | ss v. i wielding 
the power inherent in an tnvestment of 1 ions a t Ww i iny 
practical supervision by its actual owners. 1] evi Vv sucl 
folly are multiplied to a railway by as many es as t 
revenue are varied. The carpet-maker, whatey may do, has 
fountain of profit to be damaged, and that is the gain carpel 
may sell, But a railway company w 1 by aw snow! f 
equitable, and apparently assured policy, ha ted many 
industry to the line of its road, carries 1 yt r | 
people connected with them, ar la e mat which t } 
Should it reverse that P cy, al l, bv er pl ving t a ve | 
diseriminating rates, con rat \ inds { f any 
of its large tributarv indus . \ i poly 
thus created, and oht V1 \ fluer | 
ms of t ler t S : t 1 
being. Perhaps the mos s wl \ has 
vet n was desc! | 1) im} s 
e Governo f Pe sv] I : . n | 
railways ilong tl Val Vs or t Alleg ny Riv and its tributartes 
Under equal rates of rail carriage they enjoyed a moderate prosperity on 
small profits They have mainly disappeared ; the worl ve been d 
ntled wners are bankr t } ! | l i 
them ar ir eC. They c Vay ) re « W 
tories are chiefly els ! \ net l ( 
I 8. a who ca 1 vw. $ i 
charge, but wl DO? ! f they gs 
It is remarkal til e® cas of 
e roads was t lv v1 s ; 
( li ’ | i ~ ~ i } 
i \ | i } ‘ - \ \ 
) pon l 1 i i s 1 y Isiy 
sti ited by | vw | } 
l na I st 4 | ! " } ( } 
san y \ h 
V ag lis pr 
ss \ Wiis ~ ! v | . \ hey 
s enab g 1 shar ! | 1 on rth 
tos I y Xx ss - \ ( ishin pow I 
this monstrous discrimination, it t entered upon a irse avowt 
aesig ato destroy or a ! : ry perty engaged in the wie 
business as itself. In 1 execution of this purpose it has been pain- 
fully successful. i" sustrous effects of the whole procedure 
slowly cor gy t vhit tl g vestigations now making by Congress, 
and under the auspices of t Supreme Court and other authorities of 
the State of Pennsylvania. ‘They fully account for the well-restrained 
but bitter and seething temper of the oil regions in the same State, 


which has at times almost reached that consuming stage when, despair- 
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faithful servant in all France universal 


» institution of the Presidency in the Con- 
embly to which, thirty vears ago, he was ret by his native 

nent of the Jura, »again refuse ite for the constitutional 
pact proposed by M 


Republi 


cular status to the Third 
abolish th 


rovernment, icl » had ever bated. It is in virtue of 


principle of per- 
this 


years in 


sonal 


pact that he President for seven 
the room of MacMahon, who, 
himself oblig 


red to ** «eo out sad 


the 14th of December, 1877 G 


by the march of events, found 


d been 


forced ‘* give in” upon 
for which he 
. laid down the 
24th of May, incarnate in the 


Nothing MacMahon ever did in 


ambetta in bis Lille speech, 
was pros cuted by the 16th of May Government alterna- 
tive of 


oumission ou démission, Th per- 
son of the Marshal, has done both. 


an 


executive capacity became him so well as his exit from the political stage, 
for which he was so ill-fitted by temper, frame of mind, prejudices, and 
profess‘on. He has returned with dignity to private life, and, in quitting 
the Presidency, has retrieved the fair name he had won as an honorabl 
soldier, which was compromised by the intriguers of whom he was the 


, the obtuse, and the inappropriate tool. 
The liberation of the Republic was in one very espect unlike 
every great event that I ever witnessed in France which was accomplish- 
ed amid universal satisfaction 
The electoral ¢ eremony Was imposit g, and soon 
but without indecent hast On Wednesday night **t 


felt to be inevitable, and M. Emile de Girardin. to be al 


: it was marked by no sustained outburst of 
gladness, sone through, 
he resignation ” was 
ead of the event, 


announced itas an accomplished fact. His paper containing the news was 
ied about the Boulevards. Next morning those journals of the throne, 


the altar, and the aleove 


e 
which have supported reaction at the Elysi 
at MacMahon, yielding to the it 


instances of the 


e gave 
out tl oglie and 
his son Patrick, was going to add 


forth it 


another word ilence- 


was to have been ‘*J’y suis, j’y reste, et je 


of bravado, : 
Versailles, 


victory, without being d by the favorable turn the tide of polities 


Small heed, 


however, was given to this piece sand senators, 


who were convened for ten o'clock at e anticipating 
had taken in favor 
the 


f th 
They did n 


‘omiiture, 


Very few Reactionists left Paris by 


‘arly train. wish to be spectators of the prologue to 
Gazetle de 


ce, @ fusionist journal, to confer with each other on the line they 


their own disc 
F tii 


were 


and they met in the bureaux of the 


to follow at the presidential election which they felt was imminent. 


General Chanzy was their man. The principle of authority was best 


represented by a sabre. It was better to hold completely in reserve the 
Duc d’Aumale and not to compromise his dignity by putting him forward 


in a struggle in which he must be beaten. The army, which was the last 
hope of the Monarchical parties, would also be flattered by the preference 
shown to a military man, and it was to be hoped it would be irritated at 
seeing a pékin, /.e., 


civilian, invested with executive power. 


Kew journalists or sight-seers went by the In the 


parliamentary capital 


ten o'clock train. 


greater number of instances they travelled to the 
by the half-past twelve 
the Senate, and were 


from the Elysé« 


express. When they arrived there thi 
the Marshal 


Dufaure at the 


y made for 
learning that 


not iong In 


had come 
in his fast brougham, seen Presidency, 
and handed him his resignation. MacMahon, the rumors ran, was un- 


nerved excitement of the 


from the emotions and last three days, but 
comported himself with dignity, and appeared glad to be done with the 
high office which he He had 
children, and a party of intimate friends at 


dinner in the evening at his private residence in the Rue de Bellechasse, 


had occupied for more than five years. 
appointed to meet his wife, 


of these two great divisions. 


| Num] 


which servants had made ready two days previously for the reception of 
the now ex-presidential family. 
Karly in the 


kn w if 


morning he sent to the Ministry for 
iuny untoward incident had arisen in that department 
? None, the 


took the 


Affairs te 


owing te 


Foreign 


| 


1@ Crisis Wits answer given by a head clerk to the aide-d 
M. Waddington had come to Versailles 
ther ministers, and was prepared to state in the Senate that he 
had the 
Powers would interfere with a question of internal politics, or that th 
MacMahon to Grévy would be 


with any consequences of a nature to endanger the peace of 


imp who message. 


not the siightest cause great 


for xpprehending that any of 


transmission of power from 


The joy caused by all this intelligence, 


mouth in th 


which circulated uth t 
lobbies of the Chambers and the Gallery of the Tombs, Wiis 
too profound to be 


from me 
demonstrated. The Bonapartists, when M. Rouhes 


appeared, grouped themselves around him, and, whether because glad 


ness is contagious, or because the election of Grévy, Gambetta’s rival, 
was certain, gaily chatted among each other while awaiting the sitting of 
the Upper House, M. Edmond 
\bout was the most radiant and excited of any of the Republicans. He 
ran about 
he 


which was to begin at three o'clock, 
rubbing his hands and repeating to every acquaintance whom 
met the tidings which his sub-editors and reporters kept bringing hin 
from the rooms in which the bureaux were deliberating. 

Before the Senate opened everything that took place during th 
opening hour was as well known as if we were awaiting the rising of thi 
curtain at a play, a very complete bill of which was furnished to eacl 
All that was not known was the text of the Marshal’s letter 

read to both It amused people to hear of M. 
Gambetta being relegated to the Speakership of the Lower Chamber. 


spectator. 
which was to be houses. 
The project was thought ingenious. Grévy said at Tours that Gambetta 


would die ** dans la peau d’un factieux,” and was one of the most 


syste- 
matic enemies of his dictatorship. The two men are out of sympathy 
with each other. If Gambetta had been elected yesterday he would hav: 
worked for a revision of the Constitution ‘in an American sense ”—that 
is to say, giving the power wielded by Mr. Hayes to the head of thi 
Executive, p/us the command of a vast standing army and the enjoyment 
of splendid palaces which were luxuriously furnished for kings, emperors, 
With the authority derived from this 
position there would not have been the checks of sovereign States, Stat 


their wives and their ministers. 


legislatures, American independence of character in the people, and the 
practice, time out of mind, of free institutions. 
fact that Gambetta hoped to 


It is also a well-knowt 
returned by the National 
Assembly successor to MacMahon, and he industriously put him forward 
The timid 
would find in his election a guarantee of order, and the Powers a security 


get Dufaure 
as the best man to give a conservative gloss to the Republic. 

against France becoming a centre of international agitation. Secretly 
Gambetta flattered himself that the aged jurisconsult’s mistrust of rapid 
progress would have enabled him still to make his voice heard as a tri- 
bune and an agitator, and keep his name prominently before the public. 
Publicly he proposed Grévy at the Circus, when he spoke there ; secretly 
he manceuvred against him. When Dufaure’s resolucion to quit public lift 
was made known to Gambetta on the memorable 30th he hid his feeling of 
hitter disappointment, and went with the Republican tide at the meeting 
of the bureaux where the claims of candidates were looked into, Gam- 
betta’s position as chief of the majority would have been an awkward on 
if he remained a simple deputy. 
If he 


honesty and moderation have won the confidence and gratitude of the na- 


His prestige would have rusted from 
inaction. attacked or became the rival of a government whos 
tion, he would have risked his popularity and alienated the best Republi- 
cans. As President of the Chamber he will be placed above the disputes 
which may be earried on hereafter between Right and Left, and sections 
, A handsome salary will be quietly earned, 
and Gambetta is by no means indifferent to his monetary interests. — Be- 
ing Speaker of the Lower House will enable him to avoid the defeat which 
awaited him if he again dictated to his colleagues to elect him president 
of the Budget Committee. But the most important considerations ar 
that M. Gambetta is precluded from becoming a disturbing element at 
the bidding of M. Allain Targ¢, who provoked the crisis at the beginning 
of the session, and that asSpeaker he will be trained to listen patiently 

his adversaries’ discourses and to sit in the chair in a becoming attit ud 

Gambetta i 
his place in the Chamber rolls about, dictates silence in laborious panto- 


And in a public man in France attitude goes a long way. 


mime to his followers if he wants to hold them back, and when he is : 
rest spreads his arms on his desk and leans his chin on his hands at th 
point where they cross each other. Since yesterday he can no long 
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hope to be President for seven years. 


and the actual chief of the Executive, if he do not die before the close of 


his septennate, may be re-elected. 


The public sitting of the Senate only lasted ten minutes. It was 


in the Martel, the President 


whose election was the first cheek Gambetta’s ambition has met 


highest degree an 


impressive one, 


this year, rose, pale and visibly tremulous from emotion, to read the 


Marshal’s letter, which was not the least dramatic f 


aut chapter of | 


French history which posterity will know as 
30th January.” 


hon wrote in a simple, unvarnished, manly style, and in the 


sentence, in which he declared that love of country 


roverning motive, there was a tone of sincerity which drew tears from 


the eyes of many who were no friends of his. A solemn silence was main- 


tained while Martel read. A few timid ** trés-biens 


the benches of the Right. 


plished 


The rising of the curtain—everything was so dramatic that I may be 


suffered to use theatrical phraseology 


Ministry which has deserved better than any anterior one the gratitude 


} 


of the nation. 
being known to all how he 
Lepére, Under-Secretary of State for the Interior, has the 
of an undertaker. He ascended the tribune. 
there—to read the last dying words ? No; 


form that duty. 


He disappeared when he had accomplished this formality. Gr 


» cold dignity which is natural to him, arose in his place and read Maec- 


Mahon’s letter and the 

ection of a new President. 
bers would meet in the House of Deputies in a National Assembly at half- 
past four to fill the vacancy. At the close of the Assembly’s delibera- 
tions the Lower Chamber was to reassemble to fix the order of the day for 
the morrow’s sitting. 

Hlow yesterday’s proceedings condemn the Carlyle school of historians ! 
The Presidential vote was a nominal one, and appeared, the result being 
known beforehand, tedious) Each member of the Assembly advanced as 
called by an usher in alphabetical order and deposited his bulletin in a 
ballot-box. <A thunder of applause greeted Dufaure in his advance from 
the Ministerial bench to the ballot-box. A shout of laughter marked the 
saragnon’s vote. It was he who said that the 
ferait 
noisiest among the victors on the 24th May 


dropping in of M. Numa 


moral-order Government * marcher la France,” and he was the 
Baragnon is thought to 
dV’ Aumale At 7.40 the 
were counted and the result proclaimed by Martel, who presided over the 
National Assembly. 


by the sun from its icy bonds and rushing into thy 


have given the single vote for the Due bulletins 
Victor Hugo’s description of the Neva eman ipated 
Bay of Cronstadt 
applies to the aspect of hall and galleries when Grévy was proclaimed. 
The delight | 
weakly invalids to Paris. C 


many experienced was enough to has them back 


sent 


Correspondence. 


THE ARREARS OF PENSIONS BILL. 
To tue Eprror oF Tue Nation : 
Sir: I would like to give a word of testimony bearing on the recent 
“Pensions Bill,” and I have no doubt that my experience has been that 
of hundreds of others. 


being the only commissioned officer in my company when we were mus- 


I served three years in an infantry regiment, and 


tered out, I have since that time received many applications tor 


sworn 
statements which should serve as the basis for pension claims, Of 
course, all those disabled by wounds and those discharged from hospital 
during the war, if they were deserving cases, received pensions from th 
time of discharge, and would in no way be affected by the recent bill, 
I have invariably made it a rule to state nothing in these affidavits 
which I could not swear to of my own personal knowledge, but, so far as 
I know, every applicant has received a pension, though in most cases I 
could only testify that ‘‘—— was borne upon the ‘muster rolls’ as 
‘absent, sick,’ from —— to ——.” I can 
now recall] the applicant was a comparatively worthless soldier, either 
from cowardice or laziness or previous ill-health, and, as a rule, received 


far more from the Government than he ever earned while in its servic e. 


In almost every instance that 


Nation. 


Grévy’s is a better life than his, 


with 


} 
had been his 


were emitted on 


The revanche of the 24th May was accom- 


was followed by the entrance of 


The venerable Dufaure was the hero of the moment, it 
had refused the high office proffered him. 
physiognomy 
What could he want to do 
it devolved on Grévy to per- 
M. Lepere merely wanted to place a bill upon the table, 


‘vy, With 


articles of the Constitution providing for the 
He therefore announced that the two Cham- 


135 


It is for this class that the recent de magogic bill proposes to take untold 


millions from the United States Treasury, I do not say that none of this 

money would be worthily bestowed, but I do affirm that for the most pa 

it will go to a worthless set of shirks and ** bummers,” instead of to thos 

by whose labor and hardships the untry was saved in that life-and-death 

struggle. VET 
ALBANY. N. Y., Feb. 10, 1879 


eature in the 
**the 
A thrill ran through the hall and galleries. MaecMa- 


‘“TRADUTTORE TRADITORE.” 
NATION 


Vil. of Lalor’s recently published translation 


To tue Epiror or Tut 


‘ losing 


Sir: In Section 


t 
Roscher’s * Political Economy’ irs the fe wing 

‘In estimating the resources of a whole peop is, of se. 1 
sary to make deduction of the d s due by tl vidual m : 
the nation to their fellow-countrymen.’ 

This absurd proposition T referred to a friend who, in add 
being an erudite economist, is als n excellent German s ur. W 
the following pertinent conundrum : ty in itv « posed 1 
persons, A. possesses one hundred bus! of w \ } \ 
who possesses on his part one hundred bushels of oats wh 


j 

A. What arethe resources of the ** whol: ) yp! << rai { he tex 
and what are they in fact ? 

My friend very shortly disposed of the objectiona 


ing me the following literal translation 


‘Who would sum up the national wealth must naturally dedu 


debts owing to foreigners ; those of the inhabitants b 
he must), on the other hand, leave out of consideration 
What ought to done to a translator who not only 
absolutely inverts the teachings of his defenceless author, I leay r vou 
reviewer to determine when he shall come to pay his attentions t e 


butchery of this noble work, of which the above is an example. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 15, 1879 


— & COATES publish immediately *\ s from Babyl 


The Reeords of Daniel, the Prop! t,” by 


The sale of the library of the late George Brinley, of Hartford, n 
nounced to begin on March 10 in this city at the Messrs. Leavitt's, Ne 
collection of equal va has ever beer Tered here at auct Part | 
comprising about a third of the whole, numbers 2,619 titles in the eata 
logue, and consists of general Americana and works relating to the early 
history of New England and Canada | comy 1 for these raritie 
will, no doubt, be highly spirited. Macmillan & Co. send us Mr. 
I’rederick Martin’s ‘Statesman’s Year-Book fe 187 im inv le 
manual of reference always kept abreast of the tim R. Worthingtor 


ae . —— 
lition of Pryd 


*s handy ‘ Mathemati 


s 1 to 108,000, t1 


is the American agent for the new ¢ 


cal Tables,’ consisting of logarithms of number 


rical, nautical, and other tables (Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambe The 
logarithms are carried to seven decimal places. A ir explanation of 
the tables precedes them.——TI Middlesex nty | Mass.] Manual’ is 
recommended by the publishers (Penh v Printing ¢ Lowell) as con 
taining the first history of the county ever printed. Judge Cowl vho 
has written a ‘History of Lowell,” is the author of it As Cambridge is 


situated in this county, ‘Were Middlesex people thus 
Judge Cowley, ‘‘they might boast of the first printing 
as well as of seve 


nited States,” other important ‘first 


The typographical appearance of this Manual would not suggest the first- 
Annual Report of the State Agri- 


. New Jersey, contains an interesting 


named distinetion. ——The Fourteent! 
cultural College, New 
account by the Vice-President, Prof. Geo. Hl Cook, of 


Brunswick 
his observations 
ast summer, while commissioner to the Paris Exposition, on European 
methods of agricultural 


‘iment, practice, and training in England 





and Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, Bavaria, and Holland. ——The 


summer expeditions are already sending out their prospectuses. From 
Boston we receive that of th 
Thomas W. Bicknell, and embracing the regular European round by the 
from Irvington, Indiana, that of the ‘* Fourth Sum- 


mer Tramp.” of which 


** Educational-Vacation Tour,” managed by 


usual conveyances ; 
Prof. David S. Jordan is the chief director, and 
which invites those willing to ‘** rough it’ somewhat” (ladies included) to 


Switzerland, Italy, and Normandy.——The Academy states that Mr. G. 


P. Healey's portrait of the explorer Stanley is to be engraved by M. T. de 


The Nation. 


es of the British and Foreign Artists’ Association. 


Savs the same paper, who 


South Africa fre 


‘ ALUSPL 
Arthur ¢ vas com- 


in mn IS874 to 
which 
to 


University 


ountry, of 


» there 


come 


of the 


known, 
Maalsag’ 


the 


well 


since 


“crowing 
re by the 
n Norwegian by 


movement, 


is 


append i ory | 
foremost champions of the 
a translation for the bene- 
Ander *Am 
before tl public 


Its object 


> (1S7S) is 
Professor erica not dis- 
for some ti 


Norsemen’s 


as been 
ish 
The ‘Jul , or *Chi 
childr Norwe 


harming colle 


is toestahb!] fhe 


overy. mas-gift 


il 


es and stories to the clan 


set 
ntinent consists of selections 
nd Moe, and 


rnsen i 


s with entertaining re 
| We 


sittle Red Rie 


ar 


re 
lingho« d.” 


hers be distineti 


L more 
ommend them to both young and ol 
We | 


rraphie Determina 


from the ITy graphic Office the 
West Indies and Centr 
Lieut -Cor 


rood work that 


I> 
wvVve ved iy port of the 


rece 
al 
875. and IS76," by nmande r KF, 


ica during the ‘ 
he being di 


. Green. This is an instance is by 


ne . 
hes of the Government service without any display and 
Under the f the 


vantage has been taken of 


military bra 
special Inte lligent direction o 


I 


W wut 
Navy 

extension of submarine telegraph lines in the West Indies to establish 
—that 
, the time being accurately 


appropriation, 


Department and Ilydr wraphic Office, ad 


' 


ry meridians by the most exact method known to science 


nge of time-signals by telegraph 


letermined by simultaneous astronomical observations at the two stations 
o connected. The ge 1 positions of twelve different points 
en determined with a 


have ly n accuracy beyond question, and a further 
of 


work, 


nsion of this important work on 


It } 


worth 
thods used, 


the east coast South America is 
ress, is remark that the with the 


instru- 
is strictly national, 
that 
Government expeditions, whil importance to 
be too highly est 
Morro light-house, Havana, by the way, 


21 OW, 


and m and that probably no 


the United States 
of 
ascertained 

YY 20 


istronomical field-work equals in accuracy of 


the navigation this 
special undertaking cannot imated. 
position of 


N., long, 82 


US 


30 


Lippineott's Magazine for March contains hardly a dull paper, even 


though we might not affirm the necessity of readin one of so 


g a single 


many that are readabl For our own part, however, we confess to be- 


ser for Mr. H. M. Robinson’s ‘ A Day with Hudson’s Bay Dog- 


ing the wi 
> which to ad for 


praise 


nest 


: 11 
DIGPOLY 
ilizi 


ave we ca Su 


is be humorous and graphic 
the frozen North. 


the pangs which the hu- 


gives on ng st of siedging in 


ind 
‘ore | ‘+h a glimpse of 


of 


ipon their teams. 


the infernal cruelty pra tised by 
Mr. Ed 


the guide-book level. 


ger sulfers nee 


: ns jul 
If-bre 


ward King’s account of 
The 
by Mr. Rossiter Johnson, is more in- 
and ssitude tl} 


Realf, who was verv hum- 


ed driv 


loes not rise ‘vy far above 
al sketch of Richard Realf, 


a picture of In 


bio- 


man misery Vici 


ian as a 


rehabilitation of a neglected poet. 


in England, was one of John Brown’s men not at Harper's 


good soldier tn the 


As his 


changeable 


war, a journalist, and an indifferent writer 
he was 
at 


Howard M. Jenkins writes agreeably 


had an attractive face, but 


le, and half the tr: 


portrait shows, he 


and unsta vzedy of his life 
for himself. Mr. 


bu 
traces the hist 
il 


humane 


has any t pleasant associations, the whipping-post in 
ry of it to the present time, apologizes, as 


of it the 


sheriffs do to mitigate it, and meets the 


‘original appearance in only State which has 


think its abolition would be a premium on wrong- 


er begins a semi-romantie series of articles de- 


’ yuth,” an ] promising to be one of the most 


magazine, 
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Girlhood,’ which we 


has been reprinted her 


—Mrs. 
viewed at length on its appearance in England, 
by Henry Holt & Co. 
single stout octavo of more than six hundred compact pages, 


Kemble’s interesting *‘ Records of a re- 
The two volumes of the English edition have now 
bec ome a 
The cloth binding is stamped with a design in blue and silver as artisti 
as it is novel, and the only fault to be found with it is that it 
The book, too, is likely to be 


far more often handled in the present edition than in the original, for th: 


Is 


ome- 


what too delicate for frequent handling. 


Awnerican publishers have added an ample index of thirty columns of 


ine type, an indispensable adjunct to any book as rich in anecdote and 


criticism of ¢ elel They have also adorned the book wit! 
f Mrs. Kemble looked in 
portion of the ‘ Reeords of a Girlhood’ 
Yonthly as ** An Old Woman’s Gossip,” three or four years 
at which time wet 


* Journal 


ities as this, 


new steel engraving ¢ as she “arly womanhood, 
\ certain 


1// 


originally appeared in 
the sntie 
ecalled the fact that the writer was also the author 
R nee in America,’ which, when published forty 


sicle 
Sia 


of a 
The last entry in the ‘Journal ’ 


rs aco, Pais dl it terrible turmoil. 


the ‘ Records’ we have letters written at 
and brought down to April 24, 1834 
of Miss Kemble’s 
we that 


1838-1839" th 


d July 17, 1833 3 in 
same time as the ‘Journal,’ 


| closes with the brief statement 
» Mr. Pierce Butler. To 


esidence a Georgian Plantation 


hefore 


IS54, te 


ook us 


in this event owe 
a Rk on in 


ation of which in England, in 1863, was a blow in the cause 


It is sincerely to be hoped, and ir 
ve, that allof Mrs. Kemble’s diari« 
of 


In the *‘ Records’ (p. 572), unde 


lom struck at the right time. 
lis 


d there seems every reason to be 


the light, that 


thrown open tothe public. 


have not and another store recollections m 


seen 


} 


dav inv 


date of April 16, 1835, Mrs. Kemble relates that Washington Irving an 


so 


swered a complaint of hers about the little leisure her dramatic drudgery 
left her for other intellectual werk, with : ‘* Well, you 


are seeing me 


are living, 5 


n and things, you are seeing the world, you are acquiring 
naterials, and heaping together observations and experience and wis 
dom, and by-and-by, when with fame you have acquired independen 
and retire from these labors, you will begin another and a brighter cours 
with matured powers.” Mrs. Kemble has lived and gained the experie: 
and the wisdom, and she has set forth some part of the result in th 
‘Records of a Girlhood.’ 

—In 1862 Francis Fry published the first of the works which 
plac d him at the head of the bibliographers of the English New Testa 
ment, 
New Testament printed in the English Language Worms, 1525), translated 
by William Tyndale,” preserved in the Baptist College, Bristol. This was 
followed soon after by ** A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, and thi 


It was a fac-simile reproduction of the unique copy of ** The first 


six editions of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541.” In the preparation fo 
this work more than two hundred and fifty copies of the different editions 
were compared verse by verse, and such complete tables of various read- 
ings are given that ‘‘ every leaf of the Great Bible and the six Cranmers ca) 
be identified.” 
vance even upon this in bibliographical excellence, as it certainly is 
It is 


Testam 


Mr. Fry’s latest publication is in some respects an ad 
: I | 


the sumptuousness of its typography and the beauty of its plates. 
of New 
printed between the years 1525-1560, the time when it gave place to 

All these editions have been examined by Mr. Try 


critical examination forty editions of Tyndale’s 
Genevan version. 
himself with the exception of two which are to be found only, if we 

not mistaken, in the Lenox Library, of this city—a library which Mr. ] 
refers to as containing ‘* probably the largest collection of rare Bibles a1 
New Testament 


result of his critical labors in an elaborate comparison of these vari 


s, in all languages, in the world.” The most interesti 
editions is the discovery that the edition of 1534-35 (known as the G. 
version, from a monogram on the title-page) was the last revised by 'T 
dale just before his death at Vilvoorden. Following the tables of var 

readings are seventy-three plates of titles, colophons, pages, and capit 
The work is a noble monument to the memory of Tyndale, whose port: 
is given, together with a fac-simile of the only specimen of his handw 
p 


inserted at the end 


ing known, a letter written in his prison just before his end. <A 
liar feature is a page of ‘‘slips for cataloguing,” 
the volume. These are a main title under Fry, with an elaborate co! 
tion and two slips for cross references under Tyndale and Testament 
They are intended to be cut out and pasted upon eards, and are the fi 
practical application of a suggestion made originally, we believe, in thi- 
country some time since 

—Mr. John E. 
ment at the Park Theatre, where he has appeared in Tom Taylor’s ** I! 
Victims,” and in ‘*Solon Shingle.” Mr. Taylor’s plays are already b 


Owens has just completed a very successful engag' 
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cinning to have an old-fashioned flavor, though it is hard to tell what 
this comes from, inasmuch as they in one respect resemble the works 
of the greatest dramatic writers, namely, that they belong to no par- 
ticular age or country. Mr. Taylor has a thorough understanding of 
the stage, and he has had the good sense, instead of trying to invent 
original characters, of borrowing them: and the result is that he is the 
author of a good many successful plays. In the * Victims,” the charae- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs, Merriweather, the jealous husband and the senti- 
mental wife ; Mr. Herbert Fitzherbert, the impecunious and selfish poet ; 
Miss Crane, the strong-minded woman ; and Mr. Joshua Butte rby, the 
dissipated friend of the poet, who in the end marries the heiress—all 
these are types that have been used over and over again, and which Mr. 
Taylor found ready to his hand. He has shown his good sense in the dis- 
eretion with which he has used them. The whole atmosphere of the play 
is decidedly farcical, particularly the conversazione at Mrs. Merriweather’s. 
and Butterby’s ‘* great presentation scene,” as it is called on the bills, in 
which Butterby gives Miss Crane the wrong parcel. Mr. Owens as Butterby 
was very good, but somewhat monotonous. He is hardly a comedian. 
but excels in extravagant and farcical parts, such as this and Solon 
Shingle. Of the two, the latter is by far the best. It is his own: he is 
thoroughly at home in it ; and low and meaningless as this part is, it is a 
wonderfully good piece of acting. Indeed, Solon Shingle may be taken 
as a proof of the possibility of making any character, however unpromis- 
ing in itself, theatrically good. In this case there is nothing put before 
the audience but the external peculiarities of an aged drunken Yankee 
loafer, such as may be seen on any winter’s day at the village store in 
New England discussing the condition of ‘* trade” with the proprietor, 
or making enquiries as to the comparative acumen and ability of leading 


, 


*cow-lawyers.” Solon Shingle is not a dramatic character in any proper 
sense of the word at all. He has nothing to do with the development of 
the play in which he appears, and is throughout a mere comic intruder, 
who creates a laugh at his peculiarities of speech and action, and his 
drunken condition, Still, the external representation of this peculiar 
American type is perfect, and will continue, no doubt, to draw audi- 
ences together as long as Mr. Owens acts it. 


—Mr. Dion Boucicault’s appearance in Irish melodrama at Booth’s last 
week was one of the notable events of a theatrical season quite as much 
marked by the production of old plays as by new ‘‘ hits.” The ‘Colleen 
sawn,” the “*Shaughraun,” and ‘* Arrah na Pogue” all owe their popu- 
larity—and there are few more popular plays on the English stage— 
to the talent of Mr. Boucicault, who not only wrote them, but long ago 
identified himself with the leading parts. Indeed the Irish school itself 
asa branch of the drama may be said to be the creation or invention 


of Mr. Boucicault ; no one else has ever succeeded in producing dramas of | 


the sort, and probably no one else ever will, though we are inclined to 
think that his plays will hold the stage long after his time for appearing in 
them has unhappily gone by. There are, of course, many criticisms which 
may be made upon such a play as the ‘* Colleen Bawn.” It is, in the first 
place, properly a tragedy ; no amount of clever construction can ever tho- 
roughly reconcile us to a tragedy distorted into a melodrama. The foun- 
dation of the plot is essentially tragic. A marriage between Hardress 
Cregan and Filey O'Connor is clearly out of the question, and hence she 
must die. So, too, the part of the mother, Mrs. Cregan, after she has 
once resolved on having her son’s wife murdered, is essentially a tragic 
part. The resurrection of Eley, the sudden revival of her husband’s 
affection for her, and the very handsome apology made by her prospec- 
tive mother-in-law for having ordered her killed, are simply pre- 
posterous ; they make the play after passing through a tragic phase end 
like a burlesque. All this is heightened by the part of Danny Mann, 
who has no business in a melodrama at all. My/es na Coppaleen is an 
excellent comic character, and in what we have said of the plot we do not 
mean to imply any criticism of him at all. He is the stage Irishman of 
Mr. Boucicault’s Irish world, an amusing, shiftless, warm-hearted vaga- 
bond, with a lively Celtic wit and a great fondness for whiskey. There 
is no one who understands how to put this character on the stage as does 
Mr. Boucicault. Mr. Dominick Murray’s Danny Mann is a remarkable 
piece of acting, particularly the death-bed scene. Of Mrs. Boucicault 
all that can be said is that she looks and acts precisely as she did ten, 
and we have no doubt twenty, years ago ; her voice is perhaps hardly 
strong enough for the ‘“‘Cruiskeen lawn”: but she has preserved in 
the most extraordinary way her youthful appearance and charming man- 
her on the stage. 


—The success of Mr. Boucicault’s week at Booth’s is due, we take it, 


Nation. 


to two causes—the genuine attractiveness of the pseudo-Irish world int 
which he takes us, and his thorough mastery of the technical busi: 
and machinery of the stage. The Ireland of Mr. Boucicault is an |} 

land of the fancy which never existed, as has been over and oy 

again pointed out by exasperated [rishmen, except in the imagination of 
Englishmen. We do not meet with it at Castle Garden in this city nor 
in the pages of history. For all that, it is a picturesque and interest 

country. These lovely and witty girls; these brave and noble lovers of 
theirs ; these clansmen, faithful to imprisonment, exile, suicide, or mut 
der; these men of God, too, holy enough to give usa little glimpse of a 


more genuine religion than we are accustomed to meet with in every-day 
life, yet not too absorbed in their calling to deaden our sympathi 
these valiant young patriots who rouse the country against the hated 


Sassenach; this atmosphere of poetry and sentiment against this effective 
background of English oppression and tyranny—it may not be true, but 
it is all thoroughly agreeable. Any one of these plays would be enter 

taining without any sensational theatrical adjuncts. But when we hav: 
in addition the most cunning artifice to help out the interest; when thi 
murderer drowns his victim before our eyes in what is startlingly like a 
marine cave ; and when the patriot prisoner, escaping from the window 
of a dungeon keep, is by an ingenious mechanical contrivance immedi 

ately brought before us on the outside of the ivy-covered wall of the 
castle, round which a sentry is passing, and we are permitted to wate! 
him clambering slowly up to the top, where ensues a terrific struggle by 

tween himself and the villain of the piece, ending, of course, in the head 
long descent of the villain into the abyss below—when all this is ** thrown 
in,” with genuine dramatic interest to boot, any spectator who goes away 
dissatisfied must be very hard to please. 


—The extracts from Busch’s ‘Bismarck’ have hardly disappeared 
from the French papers when the first volume of the great Frederic’ 


{ 


Political Correspondence comes to furnish copious new iilustrations 
the Prussian character. The Berlin correspondent of the Paris 7 
sends that paper a batch of letters ranging from June 11, 1740, ten days 
after Frederic’s accession, to October 25, the day on which he learned of 
the death of the Emperor Charles VI. The correspondent. rightly 
describes them as “realism in polities,” and finds in the ror philosoph: 
the predecessor and model of **a statesman of our own time who had been 
supposed unique of his kind.” To see things as they were, to dupe with 
their own illusions and fictions the rulers and ministers of rival nations, 
to prick contemptuously at the right moment the pretences which the 
rest of the world respected or feared, and all the while to pursue steadily 
the substantial ends of glory, power, and territorial aggrandizement—such 
was the policy already revealed in these letters of the wonderfully active 
summer of 1740. In the midst of these intrigues with France and Russia, 
and against England and Austria, the reader must reeall Frederic’s cor- 
respondence with Voltaire and first meeting with him by appointment: 
an episode, by the way, whose known dates do not agree as to place with 
those of some of these political letters. Almost all the contents of vol. 
i. are in French, to which the editors, Droysen, Duncker, and Sybel have 
only given a modern orthography. Frederie’s duplicity (which was 
merely that of contemporary diplomacy) is especially apparent in his 
direct communications to Cardinal Fleury, whom he flatters outrageous'y 
while instructing Camas (Carlyle’s ** fat, sedate military gentleman of 
advanced years, full of observation, experience, and sound sense”) to 
penetrate his designs, fill him with jealousy of England, **amuse” him 
with the notion of Frederic’s lending himself to French ideas, ** leave 
no stone unturned to cajole and win him over,” study his expression as he 
reads Frederic’s professions of devotion, ‘pay velvet words with velvet 
words, and realities with other realities,” ete. His kingship was but ten 
days old when he thus commissioned his envoy extraordinary to France, 
Camas : 

‘The increase in my army which will take place during your stay at 
Versailles will give vou occasion to speak of my quick and impetuous 
way of thinking. You can say there is reason to fear this increase may 
kindle a fire that will set all Europe ablaze, that it is characteristic of 
youth to be enterprising, and that heroic ideas trouble and have troubled 
the repose of an infinity of peoples in this world. You can further say 
that naturally Iam fond of France, but that if I should be neglected it 
might be for ever and past repair, etc.” 

The fifteen years which the publication of this voluminous correspon- 
dence will cover will be enlivened by such excerpts, and it will not bh 
Frederic’s fault if his history be at the end “left chaotic, enigmatic in 
a good many points,” the military part excepted, as Carlyle found it 


when he wrote his Life. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON RHETORIC.* 


MILE three treatises on rhetoric whose titles are given below do not 

contine themselves by any means to rhetoric strictly so called. Mr. 
Adams Hill states in hi introduction that for the purposes of his book 
‘Rhetoric may be defined as the art of efficient communication by 
language.” The first part of his manual treats of composition in 
seneral, and under this head he begins with a chapter on grammar, The 
second part deals with “those principles which apply, exclusively or 
espe ially, to narrative o1 > argumentative composition the two kinds 
f prose writing which seem to require separate treatment.” Punctua- 


tion Mr. Hill would himself sear ‘ely contend for as a branch of rhetoric; 


but he has given it a place in his appendix. Mr. David J. Hill’s book is 

signed ‘tas a practical introduction to English composition,” and *‘ to 
furnish a compendium of rules for guidance in the art of writing.” He 
introduces chapters not only on punctuation and capitals, but one on 


criticism as well, Mr. De Mille points out that there is an important 


distinction between rhetoric and composition; the latter being ‘* con- 


practical exercises by which the student acquires skill in 
field 


makes himself familiar with the qualities of literature.” 


cerned with 
| 


writing”; the former embracing “ that wid of survey by which he 


In this treatise 
the author has endeavored ‘* to consider everything that can prope rly be 


egarded as belonging to the province of rhetoric, and its contents embrace 


the subjects of style, method, the language of the emotions, and the 
general departments of literature.” 

We shall not attempt to criticise in detail the method pursued in 
these three books Mr. De Mille’s is the most elaborate and fullest Mr. 


Adams Hill’s is perhaps the most original in arrangement and treatment. 
used with advantage by teachers—the 
But 


which 


They are all good and could be 


object which seems to have been hie ld in vir W by all three authors. 


we shall venture to offer a few considerations regarding rhetoric 
all readers of them will do well to bearin mind. 

It should be observed at the outset that in no proper sense of the word 
can the acquirement of what may be called the mechanical use of lan- 
guage be considered as having any proper connection with rhetoric. 


Grammar and spelling, like the art of speaking itself, must be taken for 
granted before we arrive at the point where rhetoric begins; for rhetoric, as 


we understand it, 1s the art not, as Mr. Adams Hill would say, of *“ effi- 
cient communication ” by language, but the art of employing language in 
the most efficient way to influence action or to convince? the reason. It is 
not, in modern times at least, identical with the art of oratory, for it in- 


cludes written language as one means of influence and of conviction. In 
ancient times rhetoricians’ rules were framed and classified for the benefit 
of orators, because, before the invention of printing, the only way of 
affecting the minds of large numbers of people was speech. Every one, 
however, who has given any attention to the subject knows that the art 
of printing has had a most important effect on the art of rhetoric, and 
that it is no longer possible in considering the subject. to confine ourselves 
to the art of oratory. There is another point also to be borne in mind 
which is often lost sight of, that the art of declamation, or efficient 
use of the voice (with the aid of bodily movement and gesture), though it 


the 


may be regarded as belonging to rhetoric in the old sense, is not a neces- 
sary part of it, for so long as written language is empleyed as a medium 
of persuasion, although the laws of rhetoric must be followed, the most 
delicate branch of the orator’s art If 
the whole world was suddenly to become dumb, the rules of rhetoric 


is not called into existence at all. 


would have just the same meaning as they have now, but the arts of ora- 
tory and declamation would disappear. 

In discussing the question of rhetoric in schools and colleges these 
distinctions, it seems to us, ought to be remembered. It is frequently 
said by those who think the art of declamation an important thing for 
young men to learn, that if you teach writing there can be no reason for 
not teaching speaking. But there is this difference between the two, 
that in writing, the object is chiefly the formation of a correct habit of 
expression, an exact habit of thought, anda pure style, and it is a pecu- 
liarity of writing that it does not require an audience to give reality 
and interest tothe work. The mere acquisition of the power of express- 
on paper thoughts definitely conceived by the mind isenough. With 
The whole object of speaking is the di- 


ing 
speaking it is entirely different. 


* ‘The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. A text-book for schools and col- 
leges sy David J. Hill. A.M., Professor in the University at Lewisburg, and author of 
‘The Science of Rhetoric.’* New York: Sheldon & Co. 

‘ The Elements of Rhetoric. By James de Mille, M.A.’ 
1878 

The Principles of Rhetoric, and their Application 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College.’ 
general rules for punctuation. New York: Harper & Bros. 


New York : Harper & Bros. 


jy Adams 8S. Hill, Boylston 
With an appendix, comprising 
1878. 
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rect persuasion of an audience, and this cannot be learnt except in real 
The recitation of speeches learnt out of a book to an audience 
If it is anything at all it must be 


debates, 
which looks idly on, is not oratory. 
acting, which isa wholly different thing. 
the conclusion inevitably follows that declamation as taught in our 
schools and colleges is a waste of time, and even worse, for if it has any 
In France 


If these premises are correct, 


result it will be to produce a theatrical or affected manner. 
declamation is taught from an early age; but French oratory is always 
felt by Anglo-Saxons to be rather a spectacular display than a gen- 
We do not mean by this 
made a subject of careful 
But it should be real 
no reason why the debat- 


uine and moving appeal to the audience. 
that the of 
study for those who desire to excel in oratory. 


art speaking should not be 


speaking, not declamation. And we can see 
ing societies of schools and colleges, which are a natural growth of the de- 
sire to learn how to speak, should not be assisted by the colleges in which 
they spring up to become real schools of debate, instead of being, as they 
are now, left entirely to themselves. But in all cases the wise words of 


Lord Bacon in his ** Advancement of Learning” should be borne in mind: 


‘Scholars in universities come too soon and too unripe [in his day, of 
course, young Englishmen went up to the universities as mere boys] to 
logic and rhetoric, arts fitter for graduate sthan children and novices ;: 
for these two rightly taken are the gravest of sciences, being the art of 
the one for judgment, the other for ornament ; and they be the 
rules and directions how to set forth and dispose matter, and therefore, 
for minds empty and unfranght with matter, and which have not 
gathered that which Cicero calls ‘sylva’ and ‘supellex,’ stuff and 
variety, to begin with those arts (as if one should learn to weigh, or to 
measure, or to paint the wind) doth work but this effect, that the wis- 
dom of those arts, which is great and universal, is almost made con- 
temptible, and is degenerated into childish sophistry and ridiculous 
affectation.” 


arts 
arts, 


To put the thing in another way, oratory is the art of persuasion, and 
the study of this art has led to the use of all sorts of devices for the 
What these devices 
are and the names that have been given them it is, of course, perfectly easy 


purpose of carrying the audience with the speaker. 
to learn ; but does any one suppose that the repetition of the speeches 
of other persons, real or imaginary, in which these devices have been 
successfully used (as in the familiar case of Antony’s speech to the Ro- 
mans over the dead Cesar) will give any learner the slightest power of 
If it taught him anything, it would teach him 
to imitate Antony’s speech in the first street-row he saw going on—the 


appeal or persuasion ? 


consequences of which would probably convince him that he was not an 
orator. It is said that the habit of speaking even speeches learned by 
rote gives an ease and assurance that may be useful in after life ; but 
this seems to us very doubtful. [t is difficult to see how familiarity 
with the faces of an audience made up of school-fellows or classmates can 
possibly give a man much self-confidence in addressing a publie audi- 
ence when he knows he must win it to his side or lose his object. 

The art of rhetoric differs from some others in having arrived long 
The rules are the same to-day as they were in the 
The art, however, has now two 
distinct branches, writing and oratory. The multiplication of news- 
papers has made the art of persuading people by written language almost 
as important as that of persuading them by oral arguments ; and there is 
this difference between the two, that the orator is at liberty to make a 
much greater use of appeals to the passions and emotions, while the wri- 
ter’s primary object is to reach the mind of his reader. Hence a great 
deal of the most effective writing has been of a very quiet order. The 
newspaper has one great advantage over all orators—its power of gferativn, 


ago at perfection. 
days of Quinctilian or Demosthenes. 


or repetition in new forms of the same arguments to the same persons. 
It also has an advantage of no mean order in being professedly a reporter 
for facts assume a wonderfully different value and importance 
manner in which they are reported or commented on. The 
a newspaper goes to it for facts, but will insensibly be affected 
From an orator 


of facts ; 
from the 
reader of 
by the manner in which the facts are laid before him. 
facts are not expected. 

To sum up what we have said, we see no reason why the study of 
rhetoric—that is, the analysis of the laws which govern the use of Jan- 
guage for the purposes of moving the feelings or affecting the understand- 
ing—should not be considered a very important branch of education. It 
is not by any means true that a rhetorician’s rules only enable him ‘‘to 
name his tools” ; they enable him to understand the use of language «s 
an art ; provided he has a bent in that direction, the comprehension oi 
them must be of great value to him ; if he has none, he is a wiser and 
more educated man, and at one further remove from the savage, for un- 
derstanding the nature of the machinery by which those primitive human 
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Feb. 20, 1879] 
forces, the feelings, are called into play at the will of one who understands 
how to manage them. The art of using written language, also, so as to 
-onvey and enforce ideas, is of course a necessary part of a liberal edu- 
The study of 
declamation, however, or the art of repeating by rote the speech of other 


ation, and may be considered a proper rhetorical study. 


men, not to persuade or convince any one, but to come as near as possible 
to a representation of the probable manner of the person whose speech is 
lelivered, does not seem calculated to train the speaker in the art of 
xpression or persuasion, and is open to the serious objection that so 
far as it is suecessfully pursued the result will be likely to be purely 
theatrical, 


John 
Boston : 


Lothrop Motley. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co Holmes has expanded 
the memorial of Mr. Motley which he prepared for the Massachusetts 


A Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
1879.)—Dr. 
ilistorical Society into a-handsome volume. ‘It is still but an out- 
line,” he says, ‘‘ which may serve a present need and perhaps be of some 
ssistance to a future biographer”; and more than once he remarks, in 
the course of the work, that the time is not yet come to publish Mr. 
Motley’s correspondence in full, or even very copious extracts from it. 
lle was a man so ardent in his feelings, and so frank and positive in the 
xpression of them, that the printing of his entire correspondence may 
well, as his biographer says, ** be in a future year and after it has passed 
into the hands of a younger generation.” In these qualities, no doubt, 
sto be found the cause of the cruel blows that he received in his diplo- 


matie career. We, whose feelings toward him are those of entire respect 
and confidence, may still understand how a man of his temperament 
might easily give offence to well-meaning statesmen who lived in the 
chilly political atmosphere, and under the artificial standard of public 
decency and morality, which prevailed at Washington 

Mr. Motley was born April 15, 1814, and died May 29, 1877 (the 


f his death is nowhere given in the body of the work). 


date 
Ile graduated at 
Harvard Coilege in 1831 ; afterwards studied in Gottingen, and was for a 
short time Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg.  Ilis first historical 
work, ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ was published in 1856; * The 
History of the United Netherlands’ in 1860 and 1868; ‘The Life of John 
yf Barneveld’ in 1874. From 
f Vienna ; in 1869 and 1870 at the court of St. James. 
ind varied life. 


1861 to 1866 he was minister at the court 
This was a busy 
In his early years Mr. Motley gave promise of literary 
brillianey, although it would seem no especial promise in that particular 
field in which he afterwards gained distinction. ‘* I did wonder,” says 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, ‘* at the diligence and painstaking, the drudgery, 
works. 


shown in his historical In early life he had no industry, not 


needing it. All he cared for in a book he caught quickly—the spirit of 
it, and all his mind needed or would use. This quickness of apprehen- 
sion was marvellous.” And, as all know, his first literary ventures were 
until 1845, in an essay 
upon Peter the Great in the North American Review, that his historical 
When he decided to write his- 


tory it was no chance, neither was it any conscious seeking, that led him 


novels—historical novels, to be sure. It was not 


bent showed itself in a marked manner. 
to his subject. ‘*1 had not,” he says, ‘ first made up my mind to write a 
history, and then cast about to take up a subject. My subject had taken 
me up, drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself.” Naturally enough, 
learning that Mr. Prescott was at that time contemplating his history of 
Philip IT., he feared that his project might seem to come into collision 
with that of the distinguished historian; he sought an interview with him, 
therefore, and laid his plans before him. Mr. Prescott met him in the 
When he spoke of the danger there 
might be of the crossing of their paths, with its probable ruin of his own 
enterprise, ‘*I recollect this 
opinion, assuring me that no two books, as he said, ever injured each 


most cordial and generous spirit 
how kindly and warmly he combated 


other, and encouraging me in the warmest and most earnest manner to 
proceed on the course I had marked out for myself. Had the result of 
that interview been different—had he distinctly stated, or even vaguely 
hinted, that it well if I should other 
topic, or had he only sprinkled me with the cold water of conven- 


would be as select some 
tional and commonplace encouragement—I should have gone from 
him with a chill upon my mind, and, no doubt, have laid down 
the pen at once, for, as I have already said, it was not that I 
cared about writing a history, but that I felt an inevitable impulse 
to write one particular history” (p. 64). The testimony of another co- 
worker of Mr. Motley, the Dutch archivist Groen van Prinsterer, will b 
found interesting. Mr. Motley called upon him August 8, 1853, at the 
Hague, having been previously announced by a letter from a friend. 
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** How shall I picture my surprise,” writes the archivist, ‘tin presently 


discovering that this unknown and indefatigable fellow worker has really 


read—I say read and reread—our Quarfos, our Fvlivs, the enormous 


volumes of Bor, of Van Meteren, besides a multitude of books, of pam- 
phiets, and even of unedited documents. . . . Not 


seems as if there was nothin 


with my Archives, but it 





nous collection of which he was ignorant ” (p. 144) 
i spite of the delicate relation iched up hy S 4 respondencs 

Ir i f th leli I t l by | 
during his residence at Vienna, Dr. Holmes has succeeded in selecting 
some graphic passages which he could insert He writes February 26 
1862: 

“Tsay, then, that one great danger comes from the chance of f rn) 
interference. What will prevent that?) Our utterly defeating the Con 
federates in some great and conc/usive batule ; or, our possession of the 
cotton ports, and opening them to European trade ; or, a : 
cal policy of slave emancipation. Any one of th three conditions 
would stave off recognition by foreign powers until we had oursely 
abandoned the attempt to reduce the South to edience., The is 
measure is, to my mind, the most importan The South has, by 
to war with the United States Government, fArus/ int hands 


our will the invincible weapon which constitutional reasons had |} 


forbidden us to employ. At the same time it has given us the pow 
remedy a great wrong to four millions of the human ra in wh Wwe 
had hitherto been obliged to acquiesce: We are threatened with nat ‘u 
annihilation, and defied to use the only means of nat presery ; 
(p. 115). 

September 22, 1863, he wrote 

**At last when that little concentrated telegran ann 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg on the same day and in twe : | found 


myself almost alone. There was nobody in the h 

my huzzas but my youngest infant. And my conduct very 
sembled that of the excellent Philip IT. when he heard of the fall of A 
werp, for | went to her door, screeching through l 
Y just as that other pere de famille, more potent but T trust not 


more respectable than I, conveyed the news to his Infanta”™ (p. 123 


And 


functionary.” 


Is ours 


this is the whom MeCracken called an *tun-Americar 


man 


Wander ngs in South America, th Northw ol United Stat 
and the Antilles. in the years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824.) By Ch 
Waterton. New edition. Edited, with biographical introduction and 
explanatory index, by the Rev. J. G. Wood. With 100 Illustrations 
(London and New York : Maemillan & Co S79 at ublication of 


Waterton’s ‘ Wanderings,’ pure and simple, would perhaps not 


prudent as a commercial venture. A therefo from the v e of 
his own contributions to the present volume, Mr. Wood is sure of the gt 

tude ot those for whom this classic } ‘ travel has a} 1anent charm 
and who would gladly see its life ind ly prolonged. The pictoria 
explanatory index finds a ready ay gy in the fact that Watertcn dis 


dained the scientific nomenclature, so that the vegetable and animal 
species to which he alludes by their local names often cannot be identi- 


he p 


open to the objection of doin 


, on the other hand, is 
before, ] 


tance with th 


fied without The biographi 


y less fully what has been done 
relating little that is new except about the editor's acquain 
naturalist, and of making insuflicient mention of the work beside which 


Mr. Wood's | iographiea!] sketch seems almost o1 juite supe rfluous. From 


the manner in which (p. 6) Mr. Norman Moore’s edition of the ‘ Essays on 


Natural History’ is spoken of, the inference would naturally be that it 
was worth consulting only or chiefly in regard to Waterton’s school ex- 
periences at Tudhoe ; while the sentence on p. 81—‘* Tt is much to be re- 


gretted that he would never sit for his portrait "—implies a suppression 


late Mr. Peale, of 
Philadelphia,” and of the fact that an engravingafter this portrait forms 
Mr. Wood might 
ss in offering as novel 
Walton Hall, 
and the Grotto, all of which are to be found represented more skilfully in 
Me ore, 

The charm of Waterton’s narrative lies partly in its style, so unlike 
that of the traveller or explorer of to-day 
of a very rare and lovable character—modest, tender, absolutely fearless, 
Who can 


of Waterton’s own statement that he ** did sit for the 


the frontispiece of Moore's edition above mentioned. 
even be reproached with a certain 


Isingenuousn 


his crude drawings of the nut-tree lifting the millstone, of 


and partly in its revelations 


uncompromisingly loyal to truth and to his own convictions, 
resist the beauty of such a passage as this ? 

‘*Heedless and bankrupt in all curiosity must he be who can journey 
on without stopping to take a view of the towering Mora. Its topmost 
branch, when naked with age or dried by accident, is the favorite resort 
of the Toucan. Many atime has this singular bird felt the shot faintly 
strike him from the gun of the fowler beneath, and owed his life to the 
distance betwixt them.” 





‘The 


information vouchsafed as to the height of the mora, but 
eved by it so poetically is more forcible than the 


the Waterton 


, and suppressed details with the arbitrariness and also with 


tape-mea- 


lanation of index, wrote not for naturalists but 


pub rT 
an artist. Instead of the modern diary, in which 
f Yr, he 


gue itinerary, as for instance : 


rimination of 


station and almost each meal are accounted gives us a de- 


hifully or provokingly va 


‘The Inlian place you are now at is not the proper place to have 

to in order to reach the Portuguese frontiers. You have advanced 
too much to the westward Sut there was no alternative. The ground 
betwixt you and another small settlement (which was the right place to 
have overfiowed ; and thus, instead of proceeding south- 
ward, obliged to wind along the foot of the western hills, 
way.” 


com 


Pot Wits 
you were 
quite out of th 
Waterton’s fourth journey landed him first in New York, in 1824, a 


date when a visit to Niagara was synonymous with a trip to ** the North- 


west of the United States.” Never was English tourist more magnani- 


mous toward us The ciassical names which disfigure the map of New 
York seemed to him **a pretty thought,” for did not Utica remind him 


rresistibly of Cato? ‘Our western brother has certainly 


hit upon the way (but I could not make out by what means) of speaking 
a much purer English language than that which is in general spoken on 
the parent soil.” Ile admired the gentleness of the Broadway throng, 
‘“*Words ean 
unaffected ease and elegance of the 
falls of Niagara. 


the Atlantic an immense column of knowledge has rolled into the interior. 


and remarked the scarcity of dogs, cats, and fat women. 
hardly do justice to the American 


ladies’ whom one m-ets at the ‘**From the shores of 


[It now seems as if it were advancing toward the stony (sic) 
mountains ; 
Pacific 


that it may never be divided by intestine feuds, 


and probably will not become stationary till it reaches the 
Ocean.” He concludes his praise of the republic with the prayer 

One peculiar distinction of Waterton’s is not brought out in his 
‘Wanderings.’ 


‘gy which is still the object of so much pious endeavor. 


He personified that reconciliation of science and theolo- 
He repeats cer- 
tain stories of a nation of Indians with long tails, and a canoe-devouring 
river-monster, and pronounces them ‘* ludicrous extravagances ; pleasing 
to those fond of the marvellous, and excellent matter for a distempered 
brain.” At the same time, as a good Catholic, he believed in winking 
Madonnas, the miraculous liquefaction of a saint’s blood, the miraculous 
removal of the Virgin Mary’s house from Nazareth to Loretto, and the 
like. 
quire why this intellectual dualism or dimorphism is more respectable 


From the Protestant point of view it would be interesting to en- 
I 


than Hugh Miller’s juggling with the first chapter of Genesis. 

(New York : Sheldon & Co. 
His 
genius was of a simple order, but he fell in with the experience best fitted 


Washington Irving. 


By David J. Hill. 
1879.)—The most striking feature in Irving’s career is its felicity. 


to cultivate it, and the social conditions mest opportune for its immediate 
and widespread recognition. He was in a true sense popular, dear to the 
people ; he won their hearts by describing the old home, the places and 
customs for which the freed colonies still retained a lingering attachment, 
before the traditions and mental habits of a province gave way in a new 
generation to the consciousness of separate and independent nationality, 
and still more, perhaps, by revealing the imaginative historic interest in 
their own familiar fields and mountains with which he also blended a 


Nation. 
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legendary charm. He touched them, too, through national pride ; the 
young and ambitious country hailed eagerly one who had won for th¢ 
republic literary glory, which even to the vulgar mind is the noblest orna- 
ment of 
established 


astate. After years of absence he returned with a fame as wel] 
home, with the medal of the king and the 
diploma of the university, a historian as well as a story-teller, and his 


of their 


him with 


abroad as at 


countrymen, who might not have been satisfied that the stamp 
own criticism assured the genuineness of the coin, received 
such a welcome as has seldom been extended toany citizen, and cherished 
him with an affection only less, so it is asserted by men of that time, 
than the love they felt for Washington. They had produced writers in 
many fields, but he was their first man of letters. This civie prid 
counted for much in his popularity, and since it passed away in a great 
measure as it became clear that we were not an unlettered people, on 
support of his extraordinary reputation fell with it. The lingering tra- 
dition of his contemporary fame, transmitted from father to son, wil 
remain somewhat longer, but essentially he stands now upon the merit 
of his own actual performance, and his name continues to be a password 
into every critical camp. 

His aim, he said, was to put the world into good humor with itself ; 
and he succeeded at least in putting it into good humor with him. He is 
a companionable friend; that is a good deal, but he is not much more than 
that. 
enced the conduct or the thought of the world. 


He has no counsel to give, he reveals no truth, he has not influ- 
He put aside moralizing 
and reflection in his books as he exiled political interests from his life : he 
sought only to delight his readers ; he wasan artist for art’s sake before the 
phrase had become the cant of an unprincipied school ; at last he told a 
pleasant tale by nearly every English fireside, usually neither very witty 
ay, but always kindly, and he went away leaving grateful re- 
The artistic sense, indicated by his content with 
simply securing delight, was strong in him ; it ordered and arranged his 
work, grouped his figures, suffused his ideas with the light and shadow 


or, 
_ 


nor very 
membrances behind 


of harmonizing fancies, moods, and images, gave him that power of 
stroke and sureness in detail which make his delineation of natural ob- 
jects kin with pictorial art, and was the secret of that justness in literary 
form which, a survival from Goldsmith and Addison, is worthy of such 
companionship, and is, indeed, what alone makes his work permanent. 
Form, however, will sometimes preserve what has no other merit ; and 
there is fear that one who examines the contents of Irving’s work, its 
intrimsic value, will feel Carlyle’s sneer rising to his lips about ‘* the 
pretty-story-telling Sir Walter Scott.” 

The biography of such a man throws but little light upon his work. 
In this book he is seen as the peaceful, lovable, large-hearted man he 
was, leading a calm life amid troops of friends and ‘‘ descending the 
It contains, we believe, no new material, but is 


, 


mossy track to age.’ 
compiled from easily-accessible sources, like Irving’s ‘ Life and Letters,” 
essays, published reminiscences, and literary encyclopedias. It is, on the 
whole, a depressing book, because it is the first of a series upon Ameri- 
can authors similar to that called ‘English Men of Letters,’ and it is 
impossible to avoid comparison. The events of an uneventful life are 
here collected with industry and assigned their proper places, and some 
of the critical remarks are just ; but an idea of Irving is not to be got by 
reading how much he was paid for each book, or what the English maga- 
zines said about him. ‘To make an author live again some imagination 
is needful, and the absence of that quality is the fatal lack of this volume. 








FANNY KEMBLE’S 
Records of a Girlhood. 


Large 12mo, with Portrait, 82 so 
“A producti 1 
Of unflagging interest {the 
l, and they constitute 


'—Evening Post 


of unquestionable spirit and importance. . 
[ anecdotes] are freshly and 
smartly tol a kind of treasury of literary and 
social gossip.’ 
The book is so charming, so entertaining, so stamped with the 
impress of strong, remarkable, various nature, that we feel 
almost tormented in being treated to a view only of the youthful 
pl haracter. Like most of the novels that we read, or 
don't read, this volume is the history of a young lady's entrance 
lit Mrs. Kemble's young lady is a very brilliant and charming 
i ily complaint is that we part company with her too 
\ ation 


TWO GOOD NOVELS. 


1om Leisure-Hour Series), 81 each. 
fla } dys Return o/ the Native. 
fothergill’s The First Violin. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 





The E:merson Steel Portrait. 


“ The portrait [by Rowse, in crayon ; considered the best on 
of Emerson in his prime] is a remarkable likeness, and happily 
renders the sweetness and serenity of expression which are charac- 
teristic of Mr. Emerson. Mr. Schoff’s engraving reproduces all the 
essential qualities of expression and treatment in the original with 
surprising fidelity. It isa sympathetic, and not a merely mechanical, 
piece of work ; and it evinces a power of drawing, and a feeling for 
subtle qualities of form and light and shade, which are most rare 
among modern engravers. The quality of the well-defined yet 
softly-melting edge in the contours of the face seems really wonder- 
ful, and the sureness and economy of line and touch by which the 
total result is reached entitle the work to rank among very uncom- 
mon achievements." —T7he Nation, fanuary 2, 1879. 

“| think the work one of very remarkable excellence. I have 
seen no recent piece of portraiture so good, and I believe the en- 
graving will hold place among the best-engraved portraits,”"—Pro 
fessor Charles E. Norton. 


Proof-impressions of the Engraving (price 


$10) may be obtained direct from the engraver, 
Mr. S. A. SCHOFF, 
may be ordered through any dealer in prints in 
the United States. 


Newtonville. Mass., or 


My Annual Catalogue 


Of VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEED 
engravings, from original photographs, will be sent FREE to al! 
who onale. Customers of last season need not write for it. I offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
sced house in America, a large portion of which were grown on my 
six seed farms, Printed directions for cult‘vation on each package 
All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to name ; so far that, 
should it prove otherwise, I will refillthe order gratis. The origi 

nal introducer ef the Hubbard Squash, Phinney'’s Melon, Marble 

head Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, | 
invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have their seed d 
rectly from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very best strai 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass 


FOR 1879, rich i 


DA VID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, Nex 
York, Dealer in Valuable Second-hand Books, has always 
on Sale 25,c00 volumes or more of Ancient and Modern Books i 
various departments of Literature, for Public and Private Libraries 
PRICED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES otf portions « 
the Stock are issued from time to time, and will be forwarded t 
book-buyers free of postage 
Orders for any obtainable books, American or foreign, prompt'y 
filled at the lowest prices. 











